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TO-DAY. that his election as Mayor of Chicago was brought about 





against the protest of the greater part of what we call the 
Everybody who has no money is advising the Board of ‘better element’ and by the aid of very base elements 


Aldermen how Franklin’s bequest should be spent. A indeed. But to this may be cited Mayor Harrison’s own 


valued correspondent reminds us that Franklin expected reply to the charge that he had all the ruffians in Chicago 
that there would be thirty-seven thousand dollars which behind him. “I mean to keep them there,” he said, “and 
could be invested at the beginning of another century, for no one else in Chicago can do it.” 
use in the year 1993. It seems a pity that a perpetual / . mage : 

: : Che committee on aeronautics, appointed some time 


memorial should not be preserved in the wav which he pro- 7 ; : : 
since by the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 


pose d, and we copy our frien i's suggestion that we may F 5 , : . 
) : tion, decided at a recent meeting that from the information 
urge upon the City Government, or upon anybody else who ' ; , : 
oe ; : which it has been able to collect, it does not yet seem 
has it in his power, to see that thirty seven thousand dollars : Mage? : E age 
r advisable to hold an exhibition of tlying-machines, such as 
is salted down, to take its chances at the rate of interest of Ags, aie 
was suggested and contemplated. Since it is true that but 
the twentieth century, so that a hundred years hence our i , 4 , , 
+ ’ 13 a portion of those actively interested in the matter of air- 
children may remember Franklin as gratefully as the boys , : . ; : S 
a . , ‘ navigation have thus far replied to the notices of the 
who play tennis on Franklin Park remember him, or ought 2 ’ J , 
Sl ‘ committee, it was voted to acquaint the public, through 
to remember him, to-day. : . ' eo i h 
- the daily press and the scientific periodicals, with the desire 
The comet which was discovered by Mr. W. R. Brooks of the Association to collect information about methods 
of Geneva, N. Y., on October 17, had already passed peri- and machines. Should this result in such inerease in 
helion before it was seen. A Science Observer special cit information as to justify the committee in so doing, it will 
cular publishes its orbit, which w as computed from his own Suggest to the Association the desirability of a public 
observations by Prof. J. G. Porter, Director of Cineinnati exhibition with premiums, or some methods of aiding 
Observatory, an institution which within the past few years | Investigators who have invented meritorious devices. The 


has developed a very praiseworthy activity in this diree- committee consists of Henry D. Dupee of Walpole, Mass. 


tion Che comet was at its nearest point to the sun on and Samuel Cabot and John Ritchie, Jr., of Boston, to any 
September 20 and is now receding both from the sun and | one of whom information may be sent. 

the earth It has not been at all brilliant, having at no 

time surpassed seventh magnitude, but was furnished with The so-called rapid transit act will probably be rejected 
a tail of about twodegreesin length. A similarity exists by the voters of Boston at the election on Tuesday, but it 


between the elements of the orbit of this comet and those Would be well to take nochances and to bury it under a 


f the Great comet of 1864 substantial majority. The act is what is known as manda- 


tory. ‘That is to say, if it becomes of effect through the ap- 
lhe comparative scareity of comets during the present proval of the voters, the commissioners must be appointed ; 
and when appointed they must proceed to take land and 


lay out the route, as prescribed, and the city must pay for 


year bas induced the donor and the judges of the Astro 
nomical Journal prizes to extend the limit of the time 
during which the contestants for the first prize must com-! j,. If by any chance, through neglect of those who dis- 
plete their work. This prize, the details of which were approve this scheme, a majority of votes should appear in 
given some time since in THE COMMONWEALTH, is @ sum | its favor, there would be no escape. It is not likely that 
of two hundred dollars, or a medal of like value, for the | guceh an accident will happen. 

best series of determinations of positions of comets during ; 

the year ending March 31, 1894. The six months preced- A curious discovery was made a few days ago at 
ine October 1 furnished but a single comet, and that one Harvard College Observatory, while examining some of the 
was visible for an unusually short time. This fact and the | Photographic plates from the Arequipa branch. The 
additional one that winter is coming on, with its tendeney Spectrum of one object being peculiar, a comparison of it 
to render observing more difficult, have been sufficient | W48 made with the spectrum of the nova in Auriga. The 
reasons for the extension of the time limit to September | tWo spectra proving identical, it was suggested that this, too, 
80. 1894 might be anova, and search being made on other plates for 
the same object it was found that on earlier plates the star 
The ancient Fayim portraits whic h have been on ex-! was not shown.. Further investigation showed that it came 

into ‘ photographic ’ sight but afew days before the taking 

of this particular plate. ‘The object is of the seventh mag- , 


hibition at the World’s Fair, under the custodianship of 
Dr. Theodor Graf, are expected to be shown in Boston 
before long. ‘These portraits were described by Dr. Wins- 


nitude and isin the constellation Norma, lying some degrees 
low in one of his World’s Fair letters to THe ComMMon 


below our horizon. 
WEALTH, printed August 26. Ile regards them as one of ” : 
x ; ie “ae he mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask has been 
the most highly interesting exhibits at the great Fair. 4 Pak Oiag x . Y 
pee . ; 7 solved again. This time it is not done by a_ historian, by 
They not only represent the art of portraiture as if existed . : x . . . r 
oD are ‘ . | the writer of a cyclopedia article, or by a novelist—all of 
in Egypt 2000 years ago, but they bring before the eyes of wSK . ’ ; ' 
‘ = , whom have tried their hand at it, from time to time, dur- 
the world of to-day the veritable features of real men and | . oe : 
’ ; - ie ergs : . | ing the past century and a half. The reported solution 
women of that world of ancient civilization. It is earnestly : Bets A 
‘ “ | comes from one of the sources of history itself. A long 
to be hoped that an effort will be made to purchase at : ; ric edat ! he > 
' oe . | letter in cipher, addressed by Louis XIV. to his minister of 
least one of these portraits for the Museum of Fine Arts in : i. : : 4 ¢ 
mie ae war, the Marquis de Louvois, which is kept in the archives 
1S CILY. . . a? a ° ‘ 
. of the Ministry at Paris, has after repeated futile efforts 
The close of the World’s Fair, for which great demon- | been deciphered, and proves to be an order to convey Gen. 
strations had been planned, was turned into an occasion | de Bulonde to the fortress of Pignerol, for having raised the 
of gloom and mourning by the assassination of Mayor | seige of Conti contrary to the king's orders. This happened 
Harrison of Chicago last Saturday night. So the great|}in 1669. The king directs that the general’s face should 
Fair went out quietly, without bells or ganpowder or ora-| be concealed under a loup, or black velvet mask. If this 
tory. The event which caused this change of plan is one | is to be accepted as the final solution of the ‘mystery ’ it 
of those crimes from which it is difficult to draw any moral! plays havoc with romance. From time to time the world 
lesson. An attempt has been made, as in the case of | has believed that the unknown prisoner of Saint Mars was 
Guiteau, to show it to be a fruit of what is called the, a twin brother of Louis XIV., that he was a son of the 
‘spoils system’; but this is rather far-fetched. The man same monarch, that he was the Duke of Beaufort, the 
who shot Mayor Harrison may have been insane on the! Duke of Monmouth, Fouquet, or half a dozen others. It is 
subject of office-holding, but it was the insanity, not the | a descent from the fascination of such imaginings to come 
subject with which his hallucinations were occupied, that | down to Gen. Bulonde and a tactical error in military af- 


male him dangerous. Neither is it altogether fair to rep-, fairs as the criminal and the offence. In the light of such 


resent the fate of Mayor Harrison as a judgment upon him | a revelation, the fussy precautions surrounding the life of 
| for keeping bad politicabassociates. It is undoubtedly true | the Man in the [ron Mask, and continued after his 





ie 


ae 


oe 


death when even his linen was burned to prevent a senate | 
disclosure of his identity, seem yet more horribly ridiculous. 


Militarism in Germany has encountered another ie | 
bill, 
last Reichstag refused and on which he made a successful 
appeal to the country; but he has not got the money to 


cle. The Emperor has got his new army which the 


pay for the largely increased army which the new law | 


creates. The bill was foreed through hurriedly, under 
Imperial pressure, without any consideration of the serious 
financial problems it involved. Now that 
execution is found to a large 


which no provision was made in the last budget. 


it ia the law, 
for 
And 


how to get the money is therefore the great question of the 


require sum of money, 


day, which must be answered, but the answering of which 
bids fair to subject federal relations to a severer strain 
than they have known for years. The proposition coming 
from the Ministry of Finance is to impose additional taxes 
on wine, tobacco, and on stock operations on the bourse. 
The South the 
naturally oppose the imposition of more taxes on 
the instance of North 
to be equally offensive ; 


German states, wine-producing section, 


wine at 
Germany. The tobacco tax seems 
the 
qualified favor only because it is held to be in some sort a 
Out of it all has come a feeling of 


independence, on the part of the 


and bourse tax receives a 
species of Jew-baiting. 
sectional hostility, or 


other German states against Prussia, which threatens to 


its | 


shake the unity established by the ae Emperor's | 


grandfather and Prince Bismarck. What peculiarly 
significant is the growing popular demand te the repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag shall oppose the taxation which 


the new military law requires to become operative. 


All Paris—all France, in fact- 
memory of Gounod ; 
tractions of the wild and extravagant Russian fétes. This 
was fitting, and so were the newspaper encomiums of the 
musician ; but the idealization of Gounod the 
vokes of the faithfulness of 
Edmund Yates applies a little of the correction of 


man pro- 
criticism such portrayal. 
“M. Gounod’s simplicity of character and homeliness of 


life,’ 


nary, 


* he writes to the Tribune, “are to some extent imagi- 
for was, 
great a poseur as Lord Chatham himself. 


the author of ‘ Faust’ in a way, almost 


as 


joined in honors to the | 
and this, even in the midst of the dis- | 


fact. | 
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sometimes creep into one’s letters, and weave such a spell | 


COMMONWE 


NOVEMBER 


ALTH CALENDAR. 


4. “J am convinced that malignant sprites | 


about the simplest expressions, that all kinds of horrid 


thir 


where the hundreds decompose to nourish the future ten. 


win 


igs are the 


NOVEMBER 


Eliot. 


reorge 


NOVEMBER 6. 
tells.” 


NOVEMBER 7. 


result. 


Constance 


Blanche 


5. “Society is a 


“In a 


W oolson. 


There is a 


long c 


wide 


ourse 


point 


nurser 


of years, 


where 


Willis Howard. 


y of 


plants, 


” 


saleratus 


dreaming 


gets the mastery and appears infinitely more real than the 


things we 


posiums is not that they don’t know things, 


way 


sentence, 


we become 


que 


can 


NOVEMBER 8. 


s ‘passing the 


NOVEMBER 


wise 


NOVEMBER 10, 


life, 


t words,” 


nt; in 


MISS 


Miss 


touch.” 


they can 


Willard’s 


Crawford. 


The 


worst 


salt 


Gail Hamilton. 


9. “The 


a ’” 
in life. 


In books, 
find 


too late 


but 


William Sharpe. 


WILLARD'S 


annual 


something in 


parting 


addre 


thing about 


the 


trouble with most 


P. Roe. 


common place, 


middle of 


friends 


ladies’ sym- 


but they are al- 


the 


of us is that 


are 


VESSAGE. 


ss or 


Messi 


to 


ive 


Women's Christian Temperance Union is always a docu- 


ment of the 
ment it resembles the annual message of the 


United States to Congress, but in every instance 


first interest. 


Pre 


In form and general arrange- | 
| 


sident of the 


in which | 


| have seen it it has been more important and more valuable 


delighted to | 


receive visitors in the dim religious light of his magnificent | 


music-room, while clad in a costume of black velvet, and 
looking wonderfully like a doctor of his own creation. He 
would run his fingers dreamily over the key-board of an 


organ there, above which was fixed a huge cinquecento 
A wave of the white hand bade you to be silent, 
and it was not till the last strains of the ‘ Messe Solennelle’ 
on which he was engaged had died away that he began to 
talk For the last ten 


years of his life he had a grievance against England and 


crucifix. 


in measured, mysterious accents. 


its laws, and never tired of complaining of ‘ ce jugement in- 


fame.’ He chafed considerably at the impossibility of his 
crossing the Channel without runting the risk of attach- 
ment, but he chuckled at the summary manner in which 


Paris tribunals had dismissed the application for an execu- 
tion on his art treasures in the Quartier Moncean and at 
St. Cloud.’’ It is said that a few minutes before his fatal 
seizure he was talking of a journey to Brussels to superin- 
tend the rehearsals of his ‘ Sappho.’ 


The application of the rules regulating international 
courtesies upon the seas to the case of Acting 
Stanton produces a curious dilemma. Admiral Stanton, 
commanding the United States fleet in Brazilian waters, 
fired off the prescribed number of guns in salute of the 
Brazilian flag when he came across it flying on a vessel 
commanded by Admiral Mello of the Brazilian navy. But 
Mello happened at that moment to be in rebellion against 
the de facto government of Brazil, and in such capacity 
had no right to display the flag for honor. Admiral Stan- 
ton was therefore held by the authorities at Washington to 
have committed an act of discourtesy toward a friendly 
nation, which might even be construed into a recognition 
of the insurgents as the real government of the republic; 
and he was therefore deposed from command. Bat now 
comes the application of the rules, by which it is pre- 
scribed that when an armed vessel of one nation meets one 


than the contemporary message of the president. 


lard is more fearless than most presidents are 


lutely in earnest in the 


cause which 


Miss Wil- 


she is abso- 


has in hand, she does 


| not think she speaks as a partisan, whatever other people 


| know all that she 





Admiral | 





| 
every head that offers. 
flying the flag of another nation, the flag must be saluted | “If England were at war with Russia, and the latter were | 


may 


and 


think, 


and 


her 


readers. 


she really means that ever 
knows of the subj ject whie h 
It is, for reasons unknown 


ry body 


insignifi- 


the | 


“Tent statement of the value of tot: al a 
ral expression of surprise that the i; 
and its authors are so ready to leay, 
other writer. Woman, Woman's Ba 
Dress Reform, are the next topics 1 
| the message closing by a discussion 0: 
| the society in the regulation of amus: 
Passing from the view of the dire: the ] 
| she gives an intelligent account of th: 
societies. These are the Woman's 7, p 
Association, the Temperance Hospita 

lecture bureau; and she then passes 

the 


every kind, 


relation of the Union towards . 
and in particular to trad 

The 
Parliament of Religions, and with ve 
of those of 


tic societies. message closes wit! 


its workmen who have 
| began. 
Miss Willard knows her 
wrought in with the success of the gr 
She is therefore 


say, to apologize for retiring from the | 


how far 


has so long led. willi: 
| No one can say that she has retired fro: 
very document she proves that ther 
waking hour in that year in which her 
of some effort for purity and temperanc 
curious 


recommendations of interest, 


attempt to cite here, 


to end the 


bring her suggest 


report she makes a short c: 
‘the progress of women in 1892-98,” 

In another column we copy a single pa 
Miss Willard asks 
| most important paragraph in that remarka 
| one likes to comply with Miss Willard’s r 


;moment when they 


us to do so. It is by 


are received. Our objec lay 


call the attention of all readers to the address. Rea 
|man or the woman who does not this a 
] 

year is not in quick touch with the important 


time. 


read 


And anybody who passes it by with 

| statement that it is nothing but a temperance 

| as people show so often, that he does not know al 
Miss Willard has the 


document 


talking about. wonder! 


such a entertaining 


Now it is 


States, 


| making 
tant. 


| United 


as 


many vears since any pre 


however important his messa 


ceeded in making it entertaining. EDWARI 


shall | 


engages her 


to me, the 


habit of the press of this country to make no reference to 


this remarkable annual digest of the aspects of the condi- 


tion 


of the 


country. 


But 


as 


the 


mem ber 


ship of the | 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union is very large, and 


as this annual reportis read in a great number of associa- 


tions, 


it may 


be doubted whether the silence of the 


press 


on the matter is of any very great consequence. 


has 


been the guest of Lady Henry Somerset. 


Miss Willard is not in her full strength this year. 
taken a year’s 


vacation in England, where 


In 


she 


one part of 


this report we have the decision of her physician that she 


ought not return to her office work for another year. 


Bat 


Sir Benjamin Richardson intimated, with great good sense, 


that 


it would tire her 


more 


to do no work at all 


than it 


would to dictate quietly to an amanuensis for two hours 


eve 


ry day, 


if she were ‘ off soundings’ and felt equal to it. 


Her message or report, of ninety-six closely filled pages, is 


the result of this permission. 


readers know, 


In point of fact, as 
she did not herself read the address. 


our 


Mean- 


while, it had been put in print in London, and from Lon- 


don as well as from Chicago it is circulated. 


Whether 


Do-Everything 


Miss Willard has lost 
has not lost heart. 


Policy,’ and 


strength 


She gives to her address the title, 


not, she 


‘The 


or 


she begins with a defence of 


that policy, which may now be considered as the assured 


policy of the Union. 
whether it would not be wiser if this great society confined | 
its attention to what may be called distinctively temper- | 


Many 


of 


its 


members 


ance work, but Miss Willard_insists that, as intemperance 


lies under every evil which has thus far been discovered in 


| social order, those 


She cites 


who undertake to check it must strike 
Joseph Cook's words, 


in token of amity, or the vessel floating it must be seized | to have several allies, it would obviously be necessary for 


and disarmed as a pirate. 


should Admiral Stanton have done? Should he have 


undertaken to blow Mello’s ship out of the water, or should |‘ 


rules, as he did, 


The difficulty is only a technical one, and it will probably | 


be settled on technicalities ; 
settlement will be reached. 


which is to 
Certainly Admiral Stanton 
merits consideration in view of his long and most honorable 
record. He has been in the navy since 1849, and has never 
had a spot on his record. The war made him a lieutenant- 
commander, a captain and a commodore, and on this Brazil- 
ian expedition his rank has been that of acting admiral. 


say that no real | 


| 


| 
| 





She does not 


cite General Grant’s statement 


capital of your enemy were Richmond, and 
he have accepted the only remaining alternative under the | Richmond and destroyed him there, the different armies in 


temperance missionaries of the society have achieved in all | 
parts of the world. 


This report 


begins with the 


That is to say, 


and burn a little powder harmlessly ?} his provinces would be obliged to surrender. 


In the case in question, what | England to attack the allies as well as the principal enemy.” 


if the 
took 


that, 
if you 


account of what various 


it isa report to the 


second meeting of the World’s Union, while it is a report 


to the 


twentieth meeting 


of the 


in preventing a Sunday opening. 


American U 
brings us naturally to the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and she congratulates the society on its supposed 





This 


nion. 


There follows an excel- | 


She 


has | 


doubted 


success | 


THE IMMORTAL SHIELD 


Most church-goers, or 

Mrs. Barbauld’s lines — 
“ Come then, my soul, now learn to wie!) 
The weight of thine immortal shield,” 


in her admirable hymn 


“ Awake my soul! lift up thine eyes.’ 
in substance, Andrew Marvell's. 
The first poem in the posthumous volume o! 
The 
This poem begins with the following 


jis a dialogue between “ Resolved 
| Pleasure.” 
where more than one phrase or figure occurs whic! 
Barbauld has transferred to her hymn. 
She 


distinct memory of the poem, or possibly its p! 


of “ Pleasure’s silken banners.” probably 


so well known in her time that she could fre« 


and use the whole poem as the suggestion for her exc 


hymn. 


Courage, my Soul, now learn to wie! 
The weight of thine immortal Shield. 
Close on thy Head thy Helmet bright 
Ballance thy Sword against the Fight, 
See’where an Army, strong as Fair, 
With Silken Banners spread the air 
Now if there be that thing Divine 

In this day’s Combat let it Shine. 
And show that Nature wants an Art 
To conquert ore resolved Heart. 


The Dialogue between the Soul and Pleas 


jon the little prologue. Here are some of the 


The reference to Polonius is interesting. 


Pleasure. — Welcome the Creation’s Guest, 
Lord of Heaven and Heaven’s H+ 
Lay aside that Warlike Crest 
And of Nature’s banquet share; 
Where the Souls of fruits and flow 
Stand prepared to heighten yours 


Soul. —I sup above and cannot stay 


To bait so long upon the way. 


Pleasure. — On these downy Pillows lye 
Where soft Plumes will thither 1) 
On these Roses, strewed so plain 
Lest one Leaf thy side should stra 


Soul. — My gentler rest is on a Thought 
Conscious of Doing what I ought 
The end is: 


Pleasure. — Wilt Thou all the Glory have 
That War or Peace commend? 
Half the World shall be thy Slave 
The other half thy Friend. 


lovers of hymns, wil! remen 


Such readers will be surprised to know that the words 





his poems 
Soul and Creat 


Thus Sit speaks 
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What Friends, if to myself untrue ; 
What Slaves unless I conquer you? 


Thou shalt know each hidden Cause 
And see the future Time. 
I'ry what depth the Centre draws, 
And then to Heaven climb. 


None thither mounts by the degree 
Of Knowledge — but Humility. 


Triumph, triumph, victorious Soul; 
The World has not one pleasure more ; 
The rest does lie beyond the Pole 

And is thine everlasting Store. 


THE GIANT TADPOLE. 


lt stomary for a visitor to the Tusayan Villages 
\; who is familiar with the ceremonials of their 
to bring them presents to use in their religious 
se! es. If he chances to come from the places where 
wat uundant,. he can make no better offering than 
h grow near the rivers, or wood which has upon 

ks of water action. Mud from river banks, flags 

places where water always stands, aquatie ani 

mals ells, are acceptable either to use in prayers for 

objects to aid in the production of the same. 

\\ this custom T have long been familiar, and on my 

eit ese towns in the past summer in{the interest of the 
H vay Expedition, | carried the priests presents from 
Eastern Water, the Atlantic Ocean, to assist 

he production of rain which was corely needed. 

\ ther objects [ carried a large number of shells 
nents of water-worn wood gathered from the 

t East Gloucester. These were all received with 


t pleasure, especially by the Snake and Antelope 


ests, who were about to celebrate their triennial obser- | 


vance They placed them on their altar and used them as 
rsonal decorations in the ceremonials. 

One present was received by them with unexpected pleas- 

d served as a means of enlightening me in regard toa 

" wical character of which I had not previously heard. 

\ other gifts there was a large King Crab (Limulus 

is), a single specimen of which I took to the 

Antelope chief. At the close of the sixteen traditional 

which the offerings to the rain-gods are conse- 

| handed my King Crab, which up to that time had 

neealed in a saddle blanket, to the Antelope chief 

for his consideration. There were several other priests 

nt at the dime, all of whom took part in the delibera- 

Phere is no possibility that any one there, or indeed 

r the whole tribe, had ever seen a King Crab, as the 

ul il is never found on the west coast of America. The 

which my present elicited could not have been de- 

| from those who had obtained their knowledge from 
marine animals of the coast of Mexico or California. 

\fter narrowly scanning the King Crab, the chiefs on 

nsultation all deelared that the animal was the Giant 

ladpole. This identification interested me, as it gave an 

opportunity to add a new personage to my Olympus of 

Hopi deities, and I was particularly anxious to secure 


whatever lore was current in regard to this being of whose 


existence I had thus far been ignorant. I found, as the | 


( ersation progressed, that some of the priests possessed 


frasments of folk-lore about it, and all were confident that | 


pecimen was veritably the Giant Tadpole to which 
After the chief had made known his 
My efforts to 


uce a discussion as to its validity were wholly with- 


tales referred. 
fication there was no dissenting voice. 
- | 
esults. No one present had heard of any one who 
een the Giant Tadpole, but all agreed that there was 


1 personage in their Pantheon. 


\fter I had gathered some scraps of lore in regard to 


personage, the priest requested permission to pray to 
ew fetish, for I had an object in view in refusing to 


him to regard such a powerful creature as a present. 


however, granted them, and it was placed on the altar 


f the most important fetishes which the fraternity | 


sses. Each priest then spun a four-stranded string 

ive cotton, stained it red with iron oxide and tied to 

id of it a feather from the thigh of the eagle and 
her from the wing of the yellow bird. These offerings, 

completed, were laid side by side on the King Crab, 

ch priest took a pinch of sacred meal in his hand, 
tly prayed upon it and sprinkled it upon his offering 

new fetish. In this way, they said, they offered 
ayers to this water deity for rain. 

King Crab remained on their altar until the close 
ceremony of the ninth day, when the altar was dis- 
d and the fetishes put away for the next presenta- 
f the Snake Dance. At that time the Giant Tadpole 

inded back to me by the chief with many regrets 
hey could not keep it. I told the chief that I had 
cht it for them and that it might be retained for future 
vances. There was great joy when the fact was 

» and the last [ saw of the Giant Tadpole it was be- 

‘pped up with the other sacred things of the altar. 


‘he news that ‘ Na-kwi-pi’ (‘ Medicine Bowl,’ my Hopi 


| factured 


permission to use the Giant Tadpole in their prayers | 


j 
name) had brought to them a_ powerful fetish spread 
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speeches prepared for the press by himself, two were on 


rapidly among the priests, and on the day of my departure | America; and if we add to these the letter to the Sheriffs 


the Snake chief in response to my question, * What shall | 
said, “First of all a 
Giant Tadpole, then shells of all kinds, and lastly seeds of 
corn, melon and peaches.” 


bring you from the great water?” 


Several conclusions may be drawn from this episode. | 


These priests who had never before seen the King Crab, 


led by one of their number, positively declared this to be | 


the Giant Tadpole. Did they invent a mythological per- 


sonage to fit the occasion ? Knowing the men, I cannot be- | 


lieve that they did deliberately; but there is a possibility 
that such may be the ease. If so, it illustrates the method 
of reasoning by which primitive people may create their 
animistic gods. They believe the: tadpole is associated 
with water and that there must be a Giant Tadpole, and 
sure enough here it is from the ‘ Great Eastern Water.’ 
Their reasoning seems perfectly logical from their point of 
view. I believe, however, that their identification affords 
no evidence that any of their ancestors ever came from the 
Eastern coast of North America or from the Mollucca 
Islands, where alone the two species of Limulus are found. 

It may be interesting to referto the fact, which IT have 
elsewhere considered in detail, that the Hopi introduce in 
at least two of their nine days’ ceremonies the episode of 
making the tadpoles. During the secret observance of the 
Flute observance, or its equivalent, the Snake ceremony, 
a girl fashions from mud and sacred meal a number of 
spherical balls, each as large as the fist. One of the 
priests cuts up a number of sticks into short fragments 
about the size of the terminal joint of the little finger. 
These are moistened with honey and sprinkled with meal 
and deposited with the balls of clay in the dry water cou rses 
which the autumnal rains flood with water, when the sticks 


are believed to develop into tadpoles. The presentation 


lof the Giant Tadpole to the priests made it possible for me 


to verify the existence of this belief of which | had 
previously heard while the clay balls were being manu. 


J. WALTER FEWKES. 


EDMUND BURKE. 
HIS SERVICES AS AGENT OF THE PROVINCE O01} 


NEW YORK 


[Paper by Rev. Calvin Stebbins, before the American 
Antiquarian Society.) 

To speak of Burke in his relation to America would be 
to write the history of a long parliamentary struggle and 
involve a discussion of the place that expediency and com- 
promise ought to occupy in the field of practical politics. 
Yet a few words on the general subject may not be out of 
place as a background for the special. 

At the passage of the stamp act (1765) Burke was in 
full strength of manhood. About the time of his election 
as agent of New York, he wrote: “ My principles are all 
settled and arranged, and, indeed, at my time of life, and 
after so much reading and reflection, | should be ashamed 
to be caught at hesitation and doubt, when I ought to be 
in the midst of action, not as I have seen some to be, as 
Milton says, ‘“‘unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek.” 
He had already felt more deeply and thought more pro- 
foundly on the condition and welfare of the colonies and 
the empire than any other man of those times, with per- 
His knowledge of the 


colonies, their history, institutions, industries and the char- 


haps the exception of Adam Smith. 


acter of the people, was wide and exact; indeed, it was 


commensurate with vast power of acquisition, a never- 


flagging industry, extraordinary insight and an intense 


love of the subject. This country seems early to have | 


attracted his attention and fascinated his imagination. In | 


1754 he was thinking of making a home here, and in 1757, 
before he was admitted to the bar, in a letter toa friend 
he says: “And shortly, please God, to be in Atmerica.” 
The same year appeared ‘An account of European Settle- 
ments in America’; and two years later he became the 
chronicler of contemporary events—told the story of 
Wolfe and the conquest of Canada—-and left a remarkable 
record of the American struggle both in Parliament and on 


this side the sea on the pages of the Annual Records. 


From the Gallery of the House of Commons he heard, | 


as he watched the progress of events, such debate as there 
was on George Granville’s proposition to tax ‘America. 
His first speech in Parliament, Monday night, January 
27, 1766 —a brilliant and telling one that received the 
warm approbation of William Pitt— was in favor of 
admitting the papers of the first Congress of the Colonies 
held in New York the October before, over which Timothy 


Ruggles of Massachusetts presided; and from that time to | 
the close of the struggle he made speeches on American | 
| to the committee often, not only in reply to their letters to 


questions literally by the hundred. On the pages of the 
Journals of the House of Lords are several protests of the 


minority — Rockingham Whigs — known to be by him, and 


many others that bear the unmistakable stamp of the same 


master hand and mind. Of the five great parliamentary 


of Bristol (1777), we have in small spice not only the 
ablest statement of the cause of the Colonies but a body of 
political wisdom and philosophy unequalled in our lan- 


| guage. 


“| think I know America,” said Burke; “if I do not, 


|my ignorance is incurable, for I have spared no pains to 


understand it. And I do most solemnly assure those of 


/my constituents who put any sort of confidence in my 


industry and integrity that everything that has been done 


i there has arisen from a total misconception of the object.” 
] 


| It was a generally recognized fact, both in the House of 


|Commons and out, that Burke’s interest in America was 
| 


| ures he intends to bring in “as [apprehend you would not 


supreme. Lord North informs him in advance of meas- 


| choose to be absent from the House of Commons when any 


material question is proposed respecting America.” 
Burke, referring to this opinion of himself, says: “I am 
charged with being an American. If warm affection 
toward those on whom I claim any share of authority be a 
crime, | am guilty of this charge.” 

The principles upon which he acted are stated in the 
clearest language. From the first he had given a prophetic 
warning. “A revenue from America transmitted hither, 


| do not delude yourself, you never can receive it, no, not a 


shilling.” Of metaphysical distinction and abstract rights 
“ The 


question with me is not whether you have a right to render 


he declares, “1 hate the very sound of them.” 








your. people miserable, but whether it is not your interest 
|tomake them happy.” “ Magnanimity in polities is not sel- 
j}dom the truest wisdom: And a great empire and_ little 


| minds go ill together.’ “ T do not know,” he says in the 
| presence of a hostile and angry house, “ the method of draw- 
ing up an indictment against an whole people.” 

Burke’s name seems to have been for a number of 
years before the New York assembly as a candidate for 


President Colden of the 
| Council, afterwards the Lieutenant Governor, wrote under 


ithe Agency of the Province. 


| date of November 11, 1760, to John Pownell, Secretary of 
the Lords of Trade, that “the Assembly is not well satis- 
fied with their agent Mr. Charles,” and tells him that his 
name has been mentioned in that connection and “ would 


be glad to know hisinclinations as to accepting the trouble.” 
April 5, 1761—Colden 
| writes again in answer to a letter from Pownell. 


About four months afterwards 


He has 
changed his point of view entirely, and now writes: “1 


cannot do a greater favor to the Province than by inducing 
them to appoint a gentleman of Mr. Burke’s great merit to 
But he 
adds: “ There is a difficulty, he is not so much as known 


be their agent, and some others think as I do.” 


by name to any person in this place or in what station he 
stands. But [ hope the character you have given him and his 
being your friend will be sufficient to remove all difficulty.” 
On the 12th of August, 1761, he writes again, stating vari- 
ous reasons why he has not made greater progress in his 
negotations with the members, and restates the difficulty 
about “the unknown man,” but feels that the secretary's 
recommendation will have greater weight. 

Here the matter seems to have rested for some years. 
It was found that Mr. Charles had some friends in the 
Assembly and was also popular at Court. Soon also it 
came out in the official correspondence that the king was 
very much opposed to their method of electing an agent, 
that he wished and urged that the Province should be 
represented by an agent elected by the Governor, the 
Council, and the Assembly, instead of as now by the popu- 
lar branch alone. This change would virtually give the 





appointing power to the king himself. 

On the 20th of December, 1769, Col. Philip Schuyler 
moved that Edmund Burke may be appointed agent for 
| this Colony. ‘Fhe consideration of the motion was post- 
, poned three times and no record was made of the result. A 
| year afterwards, on the 20th of December, 1770, the 
Speaker notified the assembly of the death of Mr. Robert 
| Charles, late Agent of the Colony, whereupon Edmuud 
| Burke, Esq., of London was elected agent. The compensa- 
'tion was fixed, as in the case of Mr. Charles, at £500 a 
|year. It was voted annually, and in 1774 £140 was added 
for contingent expenses. 





It was paid by the Speaker’s 
In fixing this sum, Burke could 
not have been consulted and probably never looked upon 
| himself as the hired agent of New York. But what the 

assembly voted was in the nature of free gift, as the 


order on the Treasurer. 


| Journal says, “A reward for his care, trouble and dili- 


gence.” 

Of Burke's letters to the committees appointed to cor- 
respotid with him, only three have been printed and are all 
that are known to exist in America. These pertain to 
eventsin the year 1774. It is very evident that he wrote 
| him and on matters pertaining especially to the province, 
but also in regard to all American interests. 

The week after the hearing at the Cockpit, Saturday, 
| January 9, 1774, upon the petition of Massachusetts Bay 
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for the removal of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant | that these letters were read and, together with copies of | 
Governor Oliver, where Mr. Bancroft rather vigorously | those written to him, were ordered to be laid on the table | 
says “ The King insults the great American Franklin,” | for the perusal of members. It is evident that this corre-| 
Burke wrote to the committee giving a concise account of spondence was quite voluminous and would be a valuable 

the arguments in the case ; tells them that the ground of | contribution to both American and English history as well 

the petitioners was taken with skill, that it was attacked | as to the biography of that distinguished man. 

with no small ability, and then characterizes the spirit of ‘The last important act of the New York Asse.nbly was | 
the whole affair, but withou , however, making any direct | to make an effort in the line of conciliation. ‘This was 
allusion to Wedderburne’s personal attact upon Dr. Frank-| done as an individual Colony wholly independent of the 


lin, as he did in his account of the scene in letters to Lord | other Colonies and without regard to the Continental Con- 


Rockingham and Charles Lee. gress. For weeks the members were engaged in preparing 

The Boston Port bill received the sanction of the King | a series of papers that were to embody the conservative 
March 30, On the 6th of April, Burke writes to the com- | sentiments of the Assembly and the people of the Province. 
mittee and begins as though the destiny of an empire | At last, on the 30th of March, 1775, it was ordered that | 
weighed upon his mind. “The subject is ample and the petition to the King’s most Exvellent Majesty, the | 


serious,” he says; and gives an account of the tone and memorial to the Lords spiritual and temporal and the 
) 


temper of the minister—rising gradually from languor and | representation and remonstrance to the Commons of Great 
uncertainty to authority and decision—of the arguments on! Britain be transmitted to Edmund Burke with a letter 
both sides, and adds: “The popular current both within | approved by this House with directions that he present | 
doors and without at present sits strongly against the same as soon after the receipt thereof as possible. | 
America.” Burke committed the petition to Lord Dartmouth, who 
There were not wanting some few persons in the House | presented it to the King. — It was a piece of such unblush 
of Commons who expressed their disapprobation of the) ing flankyism that it warmed the royal heart toward the 
bill in the strongest and most explicit terms. They spoke | Assembly. Col. Schayler had moved an amendment to 
more for the acquittal of their own honor and the discharge | almost every paragraph, but could in no way persuade the 


of their consciences than from any sort of hope of being of |\members to petition with the dignity of freemen. The 


service to the cause. As an enemy of arbitrary power he | memorial to the Lords was presented by the Duke of Rich- 


did not forget to tell them that the petition of Mr. Bollan,| mond. It had a different tone, and after considerable in- 
agent of the Council of Massachusetts Bay, to be heard on | genious and some ludicrous quibbling was rejected. 


the bill was denied on the ground that no agent could be On the 15th of May, 1775, Burke presented the Repre- 


authorized but by an act of the whole Provincial Legisla- | sentation and Remonstrance to the Commons. Although 
ture and adds the suggestive warning: “lo what conse-| he was very ill that night, he spoke at some length. He 
quences this will lead, you, gentleman, are to consider.” | said he had a paper of great importance from the province 

We havé one more letter to the Committee of Corre- of New York. A province which yielded to none in his 


spondence. It is a long one, written on the 2d of August, majesty’s dominions in zeal for the prosperity and unity of 


1774, from the quiet shades of Beaconsfield. The times | the Empire, and which had ever contributed as much as 


were gloomy, but it ix cheerful in its tone. The King had any in its proportion to the defence and wealth of the 








given his sanction on June 22, 1775, to what is known as| whole; that it was a complaint in the form of a remon- 

the celebrated Quebec Bill. The bill was, with exception | strance of several acts of Parliament, some of which made 

of the Catholic Emancipation clause, a retrograde move-| regulations subversive of the right of English subjects ; 

ment, in open hostility to the spirit of English liberty, | that he did not know whether the House would approve of | 
Burke, who opposed it in all of its stages, contrived to in-| every opinion contained in that paper; but as nothing | 
troduce an amendment securing to his constituents in New | could be more decent and respectful than the whole tenor 

York their territorial right, andjguarding them against the | and language of the remonstrance, a mere mistake in 

encroachmenis of arbitrary power in the future. The bill,| opinion, upon any one point, ought not to prevent their 
Burke writes, had its origin in jealousy of the rapid growth | receiving it and granting redress en such other matters as 
of English Colonies and fear of what might be the result, | might be really grievous, and which were not necessarily 
and was an attempt to arrest their development by hedg-| connected with the erroneous opinion. He strongly urged 
ing them in by a system of government altogether foreign 
to their ideas and “hostile to their English prejudices in 
favor of liberty.” The bill also made it possible at any 
time to arrest their progress by leaving the boundary 
lines “ constructive,” 


that they never had before them so fair an opportunity of 
putting an end to the unhappy disputes with the colomes 
| as at present; and he conjured them, in the most earnest 
manner, not to let it escape, as possibly the like might 


so that a portion larger or smaller of 


never again return. He then moved that the remonstrance 
their territory might be annexed to Canada, or from both 


be brought in. The minister, Lord North, with that con- 
the English and French Provinces a new one might be | summate tact which never deserted him—and this time he 


carved according to royal caprice ; for he found that in the | must have struck in a vulnerable place—moved an amend- 
settlement of disputed boundaries according to the English 


ment, which was an effectual negative upon the motion, 
practice the King’s will was the last tribunal. 


that said Assembly claimed to themselves rights deroga- 

While the bill was in committee and after the report, | tory and inconsistent with the legislative authority of Par- 
Burke worried the Minister and the House by his per-| liament as declared by an act of the 6th of his present 
sistency. Indeed, he carried his opposition beyond his | majesty entitled, ete. 


It was the Declaratory Act turned 
own powers of endurance and was obliged to say: “I de-| against its author. 





The amendment was carried by a 
clare myself incapable of arguing the question. I have 


majority of 186 to 67. That night, at thirty minutes past 
neither strength of body norenergy of mind to proceed at | ten vp. M., George IIL. wrote to Lord North. 
this late hour.” Rather than allow him to call John Pow- 
nell, Esq.—under Seeretary for the Colonies, of whom 
Burke said “ no man is more able and no man more willing 
to give you the information you need "—Lord North al- 
lowed an amendment to be brought in. The committee of | of this interesting affair, in which he was ably supported 
which Burke was chairman withdrew, leaving the House to | by his colleague from Bristol, Mr. Henry Cruger, an 
amuse themselves as best they might, and after a time they | American by birth, and Charles James Fox. But few if 
reported an amendment on the boundary clause, the work | any beyond the committee ever saw it. New York had no 
of the chairman, which passed. | further use for the Assembly, as the majority did not rep- 

The contest had been so obstinate and presisteut that | resent the opinion of the Province. Yet about five months 
the king, whose personal influence urged the bill through, | after its last adjournment we find Burke still regarding 
wrote to Lord North at 50 minutes past 10 A. M., June 11: | himself as its Agent. Richard Penn arrived in London on 
‘Thad thought that the opposers to it would not have been | the 14th of August with the petition to the King from the 
so absurd as to have debated it on the report, but I cannot | second Continental Congress. Burke was named among 
think on the third reading that they can possibly give | others relied upon to present it. But in a letter to Arthur 
further trouble. But the chief opposer, Edmund Burke, 
has gained what he calls “a tolerable bargain,” and tells 
his constituents, “ Those who were present congratulated 
me as on a great advantage. 


“The great 
majority in favour of the amendment this day shows how 
firm the House of Commons are in the support of the just 

| rights of their country.” 


Burke undoubtedly wrote to his constituents an account 


Lee (Aug. 22, 1775) notifying him of the fact and also of the 
time and place of meeting, he writes the next day declining to 
be present or take any part. While he expressed the most 
Before closing, Burke | cordial sympathy with the movement, he says: “I 
acknowledges an apparently complimentary letter from the 
committee and answers a question: “ You undoubtedly 
may dispose of my letters as you judge proper. I must in 
this respect confide entirely in your prudence, being fully 
satisfied that the matter will always direct you sufficiently 
in what you ought to conceal, and what to divulge.” 

Of these letters we know nothing except in a few cases | action with the boards or ministers, to divest myself occa- 
the dates. On the journals of the New York Assembly, | sionally of that character. 
between January 8, 1772, and March 11, 1775, are quite a 
number of entries stating that the Committee of Correspon- 
dence laid before the House a letter or several letters from 
Edmund Burke, the agent of the Province. It is recorded 


i have 
been chosen Agent by the General Assembly of New York. 
That Assembly has actually refused to send deputies to 
the Congress; so that, if I were to present a petition, in 
the character of their Agent, I should act, not only with- 
/out but contrary to the authority of my constituents; and 
while I act for them, it is impossible for me, in any trans- 


This, and this only, is my 
reason for not waiting upon you.” Mr. William Baker, 
M. P., urged him, in a long letter that warmed into a re- 
monstrance, to be present, but all to no effect. 

Among the things that required the constant attention 


a eel ie 
of the Agent for New York was the 
angry feud about the ‘ New. Hampshire (; 
York settlers in the territory now ca 
very much opposed to being “ Chastised 
the Wilderness.” Burke, in a lette: 
written April 6, 1774, proposed a metho 
tlement. “I had some conversation a { 
Mr. Pownall, on the subject of the New 
tlers: he is of opinion that nothing can t 
and happy adjustment of the troublesom: 


as to settle it by a commission composed 


| sons nominated by Act of Assembly, 


thinks it would be proper to have some of | 
of the judges and crown lawyers; and 
that purpose were framed agreeably 
structions, it would receive countenance hy 
Burke, owing primarily to his moral , 
always a shining mark for the ridicule and | 
less nobly endowed. Small place-men, un 
whose hands gold would stick, self-seeke: 
scription, an aristocracy whose ignoranc: 


measured by their love of pleasure and 


| ness, pursued him with scornful malignity w) 


been paralleled in English history from Cro: 
stone. Yet, with all his power to strike | 
heap ridicule upon measures he opposed, 
ample justice to men. No friend ever attempt 
will attempt to draw a picture of George G 
Charles Townsend after him. In ‘ Thoue! 
Present Discontents * he speaks without bittern: 
Bute and the Duke of Grafton. So just was his 
the reports of debates in Parliament in the An: 
ter seemed written by the very best of reporters 
who had no opinion of his own. 

Like all that he ever did, his acceptance of the 


of an American province was the occasion of attacks 


}all sides. He was contemptuously addressed a The 


agent of New York”; was called “The Ameri 
ioner,” “ The hireling,” and represented as on 

in the ill-gotten gains of a dishonorable but lucrativ: 

In our own time, historians of great eminence hay: 
with suspicion of the position he occupied. Lo Ma 
says: * Burke had greatly impaired his influence 

on American subjects by accepting, two years bef 
post of Agent to the state of New York with a sala 
short of £1,000 a year.” The fact is, the salary wa 
half what the noble historian states it to have been; b 
is altogether too much to believe that those who went w 
Lord North in division on American questions would hav 
been influenced by any very high moral sentiments ii 
itics. If they were, why did they not also vent the 
vengeance upon Richard Jackson, a member of Parliament 
for two and twenty years (1762-1784), and at one time 
agent for three colonies; or upon John Garth, himself an 
M.P., and the ever-faithful agent of South Carolina. Bot! 
were men of great ability and influence, and both wer 


men of personal integrity and unsullied honor. And 
none of these respects were they superior to Burke. 

Mr. Lecky says, “ Burke had aecepted with doubtfu 
propriety the position of paid agent of New York.” This 
is stating the subject mildly. Bat it is something mor 
than a matter of taste; and whatever the moral rule may 
be in such cases, the best of men are always willing to allow 
a great deal to one man that they would not trust in the 


hands of another. It is the height of immorality to app!) 
the rogue’s rule to all mankind because some men are dis 
honest. 

Burke, whose moral instincts were clear, years alte! 
the American war (Feb. 24, 1784), in reply to Major S 
a minion of Warren Hastings, explains the duties and 
character of an agent in the House of Commons. But a 
that remains of it in the Parliamentary History — a! 


that is the only record that has come to light —is 4 je! 
sonal avowal. “ He entered,” says the reporter, ‘into 4 
discussion of the nature of agency and declares his s se 
that any man should be ashamed to act in that cha 

He said not that it is any disgrace toa gentleman to contess 


himself an Agent and to stand as an Agent within thes s 
He had formerly stood in that character when he was \- 
for the Province of New York. As such he had neg 

the concerns of the Province with the King’s mini: 

this House and in the other, and had but the languag: 
Province through him been heard and attended to, per) «ps 
he might still have been Agent of the Province a! e 
Province been a part of the British Empire. 

But whatev er may be our opinion of the mora 
good or bad taste of his position, it can well be sai 
as Bancroft has said of Richard Jackson, who was 
cellor of the Exchequer under Granville, a meu ot 
Parliament and Agent for Massachusetts, Connecti 
Pennsylvania: “He was always able to combine af 
for England with uprightness and fidelity {to his Au 
employers.” 

Perhaps scant justice has been done to the A>: y 
of New York by historians. However this may be. | 
ever be a bright“and|shining incident in their histor) ‘4 
they had the wisdom, or the good fortune, to emp! ; 
those troubled times as their Agent in England, bc 
Burke. 
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METEORS AND THEIR 


rt 

tions of metecrs acquired a new interest. 

| In the recording of meteors for the purpose of deter- | 
gpwi) <AWYER, BEFORE THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC mining differences of longitude, it is assumed that they 


SOCIETY, NOV. 24, 1893. |appear instantaneously to observers located ata distance | 


I. from each other, and that the meteors seen by the various 


.OME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. observers so stationed are undoubtedly the same. There | 


VW stronomy undoubtedly represents the science | is, however, more or less uncertainty in observations of | 
Pore intiquity, that branch of it relating to the study | this class, but the results obtained were considered quite | 


» benomena has but recently seriously engaged | satisfactory. Schnmacher had given no notice of his | 





the att of astronomers. jintention to other astronomers, and consequently had no} 
lt ident, however, from the nature of the phe- idea of securing corresponding observations, but was 
sin it the fall of meteors must have attracted the | agreeably surprised when he subsequently obtained them 
iti servers from a very remote date, although the | from Bremen and other stations. As, however, the observa- 
ark dsare very imperfect and quite unreliable. A | tions had been made without any previously arranged plan, 
aie isplay of great brilliancy was observed as early the various observors not having the same object in aa 
as 68 C., in China, which is now known to have repre- | some noting the apparition and not the extinction of the | 
ante n early appearance of a well-established April | meteors and not ascertaining the equation of their clocks 
show ind a yet earlier display; although less certainly | with precision, not very accurate differences of longitude | 
know ccurred in the year 1768 B.C. Nevertheless, was naturally the result. 
- 3500 years elapsed before it was generally re- | The method, however, was shown to be practicable. 
cog that these bodies were of cosmical and not of ter- | Observations for this purpose had also been secured in 
estt rigin. America as early as 1835, and the mean result from seven | 
(he great meteoric shower of November 13, 1833, first | coincident observations made at Philadelphia and Prince- 
wwakened astronomers to the importance of this class of | ton gave a longitude differing only 1.2 scconds from the 
enomena, and prepared the way for the general unravel-| mean of other determinations, the whole difference in 
i e mystery hitherto surrounding the whole subject. longitude between the two stations being two minutes. 
he observations of Professors Olmsted and Twining, at! These latter observations appear to have been the first ever 





New Haven, established the fact that the meteors belong- | used in the actual determination of a difference of longi- 


e 1833 shower were undoubtebly travelling in a tude by this method. In the use ef meteors and fire-balls 


bit around the sun and consequently were not of | as signals for the determination of longitudes, the merit of 


terrestrial or atmospheric origin, but bodies truly cosmical. first suggesting the same is claimed by Benzenberg, who 


5 


In a catalogue giving all the recorded observations of fire- | published a work on the subject in 1802, and also by 
balls, published by Chiadni, in 1794, he had inferred from | Albers and Maskelyne, the latter as early as 1783. Other 


a comparison of the different deseriptions “that these longitude differences were obtained to fractions of a second 
meteors were cosmical masses moving through the planetary by this method, but the introduction of more refined 
spaces with velocities equal to those of the planets, which, | means for finding longitudes caused less interest to be 


\ 


when they enter the earth’s atmosphere, are inflamed by taken in the observations of the August meteors anda 


the friction and resistance, and become luminous, sometimes | period of several years elapsed before renewed interest was 


bursting into pieces and scattering masses of stone and iron awakened in this subject. 


the ground.” He also was later inclined to include the In the year 1864 was published Prof. IL. A. Newton's 


rdinary meteors or shooting-stars, from the close resem-| researches on the November meteors. From a study of 


ance between them and the larger fire-balls or meteorites. | ancient records he had found many disvlays mentioned by 


As there were at this period, however, no accurate obser- historians, and the intervals in all cases were either onc- 
vations from which the altitude, velocities or paths de- third of a century or some multiple of that period. His 
scribed by the meteors could be determined, these elements investigations rather inclined him to consider the period 
being necessary in order to definitely settle the origin of | 354.6 days, or one corresponding to an orbit nearly cireu- 
these bodies, his opinion was at first greatly ridiculed. In| lar, as the trne one. He pointed out, however, that, the 
1798, Brandes and Benzenberg in Germany made the first | periodic time being limited to five possible values, each 
series of observations for the purpose of determining these capable of an accurate determination, and as the inclina- 
elements. Between the 11th of September and the 4th of tion of the orbit could be found from the position of the 
November, twenty-two corresponding observations were radiant, it was possible to compute the secular motion of 
made from stations some nine miles apart, and the altitudes the node for each periodic time with considerable accuracy. 
and velocities of these seen meteors were fairly well fixed.| The actual motion of the node now being known, the 

Another attempt on a larger scale was made by Brandes | matter of deciding which of the five periods was the cor- 
and several aasociates in 1823, and out of about 1800] rect one appeared a question not difficult to solve. He 


meteors seen, 98 were observed simultaneously at more than | considered the year 1866 the one most likely in which to | 


one station. These observations gave results for altitude | expect a shower, since the cycle of 33.25 years is probably 
ranging from 6 to 460 miles, and velocities ranging from | to be reckoned from some date between November in 1832 
i7 to 37 miles ina second. These results, although they | and in 1833. Proceeding on Professor Newtun’s sugges- 
are now known to have been excessive by comparison with tion, Professor Adams in England continued the investiga- 
the accurate observations of recent observers, still they | tions, and from his results confidently announced the true 


confirmed in the main the observations and the views ex-| period to be the longer of the five possible periods, or 
pressed by Chladni. 


It remained for Professors Olmstead | 33-25 years. A new interest was now awakened in the 
and I wining from their observations, referred to above, to | subject. 

settle the matter beyond doubt. Shortly after the November shower of 1866, there ap- 

= . . . or ; ete ‘ “rr , > > Schi tli 

\|though meteors were supposed to be of cosmical| peared a very important paper by Professor Schiaparelli 

origin previous to the display of 1833, still this fact had not of Milan. 

been conclusively proved, and consequently the observa- possible affinity between comets and meteors, Schiaparelli 


Although Chladni had already suggested the 


tions generally lacked system; but the observations of | was the first to seriously treat the great mass of material 
1833 demonstrated that the meteors belonging to the | relating to meteoric phenomena, which had been gathered 
November stream diverged from one particular point in the | during the past few years, including important observations 
sky; that is, their paths prolonged backwards all centered | and calculations of Peters, Oppolzer, Bruhns, Heis, Le 
hear one point called the ‘ radiant,’ this radiant rising and | Verrier and other astronomers, and to prove by a refined 





x with the stars. This radiant point, be it under- mathematical computation the close relationship existing 


is purely an effect of perspective. ‘The meteors and | between nebula, comets and meteoric swarms. 


the streaks of light which they frequently leave in the air In connection with this bold and ingenious theory, so 
g ) ; : 5 

are really moving, relatively to the observer, in lines which |ably supported by facts,,he pointed out that the August 

are sibly straight and parallel 10th meteors were moving in the same path as that of the 


ter the establishment of a radiant point for meteors | bright comet of 1862, known as the third comet of 1862. 


n August, and the proof, later, of a special periodical | This comet was discovered in America by H. P. Tuttle, 


ep £ meteoric intensity, Professor Schumacher, follow-| and independently a few days later by several other ob-| 
sity, ‘ , . 
ing a suggestion made by Benzenberg some years previ- | Servers. It appeared when brightest nearly equal toa 
ous, nade a special study of the August shower of 1838 second magnitude star and was easily visible to the naked 
: ne ad ; ’ e 7 . ‘ * 
With a view to ascertaining the degree of accuracy with | eye tor two or three weeks in August and September, with | 
- o 5 . ? ‘ a . . e ww 
wh bservations of meteors could be made, for the pur-| 4 tail some 25° long, according to Schmidt. The comet 


pose of determining the differences of longitude. That | remained in view some 13 weeks. It was found to have 
meteors which appear and are burned up so snddenly, and | an elliptical orbit with a period of about 123 years. 

whic from their great altitude and brightness are visible A computation of the elements of the meteor stream 
ore nsiderable portions of the earth’s surface, would agreed so nicely with those of the comet, that there was 
prove excellent natural signals, provided they could with | little room to doubt that they were once physically con- 
certainty be identified, was an obvious thought. , hatexnig. ; 
searvcly be hoped that they would prove to be of great deposited along its orbit. This orbit nearly intercepts 
; that of the earth, passing a little inside. 


Value in this respect to practical astronomy, so long as 
ere thought to represent only casual phenomena ; 
but a: soon as their periodicity was established, observa- 


they 
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there is no central point of concentration, and which has 
not become sufliciently dense to form a celestial body, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. This diffuse substance 
composing the cosmical clouds is very loosely held together, 
its particles being widely separated, the distance between 
any two particles being perhaps several thousand miles, 
and even when condensed from the attraction of the sun 
and earth these particles may be hundreds of miles apart. 
Assuming for these nebulous clouds a motion in space like 
our sua, it will sometimes happen that such a cloud comes 
As this attrac- 
tion acts more powerfully on that portion nearest the sun 


within the attractive influence of our sun. 


than on the portions more distant, the nebula begins to 
lose its original form, assuming one more elongated. In 
time the form of this mass, which must be one of enormous 
extent, becomes cylindical, the part near the sun being 
more dense and pointed than the more distant portions 
Its trans- 





which retain a part of their original breadth. 
formation becomes more complete as it nears the sun, and, 
illuminated by that body, the preceding portion appears to 
us as a dense nucleus, while the following and less dense 
portion assumes the form of a tail turned away from the 
sun, curved in consequence of the lateral motion preserved 
by the nebula during its progress. 

Quite unconnected with our solar system, a comet has 
been formed out of this original nebula. ‘This comet will 
either pass through our system never again to return, or 
else remain as a permanent member of our planetary 
system. ‘Thus its path may be either elliptical, hyperboli- 
cal or parabolical, depending on its distance from the sun, 
direction of motion and original speed. The orbits of 
comets may therefore occur at every possible angle to that 
of the earth, and their motion will be sometimes direct and 
sometimes retrograde. As the comet is not a solid body 
but composed of particles loosely held together, each parti- 
cle, however, having an independent motion, the denser 
portion constituting the head being nearer the sun must 
necessarily complete its orbit in less time than the more 
distant portions of the tail. The comet being more and 
more elongated as the tail lags behind the nucleus, it will 
in time be either partially or wholly resolved into a 
meteoric ring, depending on the time this disintegration 
has been going on. We now have, instead of the comet 
revolving around the sun, a broad ring of dark meteoric 
particles, which, when penetrating the earth’s atmosphere, 
becomes ignited and appear as shooting-stars or meteors. 

Are the meteoric particles strewed along the whole 
orbit, forming a continuous ring? This is a question, which 
our present knowledge of meteors makes it difficult to 


answer. 


Sir Andrew Clarke on Alcohol. 


Miss Frances Willard in the report to which Dr. Hale 
refers in his article on the second page, quotes as follows 
from Sir Andrew Clarke, physician to Gladstone and other 
great men of the British nation : 


“ Tlealth is that state of body in which the functions all 
go on without notice or observation, and in which existence 
is felt to be a pleasure, in which it is a kind of joy simply 
to see, to hear, to touch, to live. ‘That is health, and every- 
body knows it. Now that is a state which cannot be bene- 
fitted by alcohol in any degree; indeed, [ will go further 
and say that this state is also in some way or other injured 
by alcohol; it is a state in which a sort of discord is pro- 
duced by the use of alcohol, a sense of being injured in the 
perfection of its loveliness, for I call perfect health the love- 
liest thing in this world, but alcohol, even in small doses, 
will take off both the mental and moral bloom. I will say 
more :—it is not only not a helper of work, it is a certain 
hinderer of work, and every man who comes to the front of 
a profession in London is marked by this one characteristic 
that the more busy he gets the less alcohol he takes, and 
his excuse is, ‘lam very sorry but I cannot take it and do 
my work.’ Now let mesay that Iam speaking solemnly 
and carefully when I tell you that [ am considerably with- 
in the mark in saying that within the round of my hospital 
wards to-day seven out of every ten that lie there in their 
beds owed their ill-health to alcohol. I do not sav that 
seventy in every one hundred were drunkards, I do not 
know that one of them was, but they used alcohol. Day 


| by day just as the grass grows and we cannot see it; day 


bygday those little excesses are doing their work, for al- 
cohol upsets the stomach and the stomach upsets the other 
organs, and bit by bit, under this fair, jovial outside, the 
constitution is being sapped. I will say one thing further 
—certainly more than three-fourth of the disorders in what 


| we call fashionable life arise from the use of this very drug 


| that we call alcohol. But there is another side to this 


question, and it is no abuse of language to say it is an 
awful side: so soon as a man begins to take one drop 
then the desire begotten in him becomes a part of his 
| nature, and that nature, formed by his acts, inflicts curses 
inexpressible when handed down to the generations that 
are to follow him, as part and parcel of their being. Can 


| Luse stronger words than these? When | thiuk of this | 


It could | nected, the meteors representing the débris of the comet | 


iam disposed to give up my Peepers i give up every- 
thing, and to go forth upon a holy crusade to preach to all 
men, Beware of this enemy of the race.” 

To this Miss Willard adds: “I wonder how many 
readeis will cut out the foregoing (or indeed anything else 
from this address) and send it to some newspaper to help 
‘make public sentiment’—that wondrous fabric woven in 


j Let us consider briefly Schiaparelli ° remarkable theory the clanging mills of time, and out of which are cut the 
Nebule are composed of cosmical matter in which as yet stiff garments of custom and the velvet robes of power? ’ 
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A HYMN FOR HARVEST. 


BY ALFRED CHURCH. 

Now to thee, gracious Lord of the Seasons, be honor and 
glory and praise, 

That again in the joy of the harvest our jubilant anthem 
we raise. 


Though many the fears that besets us, though faith waxes 
feeble and cold, 

Thy bow, with its promise unbroken, glitters still as it 
glittered of old. 

Though weary we grow in our watching the weeks of the 
drought as they pass, 

When the earth is 


as iron beneath 


us, and the heaven 


above us as brags, 

Yet the showers come back in their season; once more in 
the land there is seen 

The brook brimming over with crystal, the grass as the 


emerald green. 


Though troubled the spirit within us, when the mist upon 
valley and plain 
Lies thick, and the clouds in their armies return again 


after the rain; 


Yet the sun cometh forth as a giant, and after the tempest 
the morn 
Is cloudless and fair, and the color grows golden and rich 


on the corn. 


For seed-time and harvest we thank thee; our fears as the 
shadows have fled; 
Thou hast given his seed to the sower, thou hast given the 
eater his bread. 
Spe clator. 


LITERATURE. 


JOHN WINTHROP AND HIS WIFE. 

Some OLp Purtran Love-Lerrers. John and Margaret Win 
throp—1618-1638, Edited by Joseph Hopkins Twitchell. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

The traditional conception of the Puritan as a sad and 
sour personage, who talked through his nose and whose 
chief diversion consisted of sermons of an abstrusely theo- 
logical character, is now happily passing away, and these 
letters, filled as they are with the revelation of the domestic 
spirit of the most typical of the Puritans, must do much to 
render such a conception obsolete. 

Written as they were at atime of great political up- 
heaval in England, one of their striking characteristics is 


servility. 
self-abasement crops out ; but if Margaret Winthrop writes 
|“ ‘To my very lovinge Husband John Winthrope”; “I am 
| ashamed and greved with my selfe that I have no thing 
| within or without worthy of thee, and yet it pleaseth thee 
to except of both and rest contented”; so Winthrop, 
before his marriage, writes “To my best beloved Mrs. 
| Margaret Tyndall”: “Tust cause I have to complain of 
| my pride, unbeleefe, hardnesse of heart and impenitencie, 
vanitye of minde, unrulinesse of my affections, stub- 
| bornesse of my will, ingratitude, & unfaithfulnesse in the 
| Covenant of my God;” and his genuine humility shows 
itself again as he considers his departure to New England: 
|“ The only thing that I have comforte of in it is, that heerby 
I have assurance that my charge is of the Lorde & that he 
| hath called me to this worke; O that he would give me an 
| heart now to answeare his goodnesse to me, & the expecta- 
| tion of his people ! 


” 


A bit of playfulness breaks in upon the strenuousness 
of this time. Under date of “ Feb: 14: 1629: Winthrop 
“Thou must be my valentine for none hath chal- 
lenged me” 


| writes : 
—a postscript, by the way; and only one of 
the many postscripts, some of them quite lengthy, that 
characterize these epistles. Later letters show Winthrop 
| brave and enduring among the horrors of that first New 


England winter, while the collection, save for a few brief 


| notes, closes with his yoy ful hope at the prospect of seeing 
his wife once more —in New England. 

The editor has preserved the ancient spelling, abbrevi 
ations and punctuation as far as possible; and the reader 
| may wonder a little that with all their remarkable con- 
tractions of certain words, people of that day should have 
been so lavish of unnecessary letters in others. Two 
letters —one by John and the other by Margaret 


given in fac-simile ; 


- are 
Margaret's is by far the more legible 
handwriting. 

There are many allusions to the children, one of whom, 
Henry, seems to have been a ne’er-do-well, and who was 
drowned the day the New England. 
| Something of David's lament for Absalom rings out in 
iW inthrop’s words 


after 


| 
| 
| 
| 


landing in 


“My sonne Henry, my sonne Henrye, 
ah, poore childe!”’ 

Adam Winthrop’s letter to his son’s betrothed serves 
| as a suitable prelude to the letters of John and Margaret ; 
some unimportant ones, together with certain 
| postscripts, have been omitted ; 


| of which 


while the introduction, 
with its brief biographical mention and its history of the 
preservation of the manuscript, as well as the editor’s 
notes add to the value and interest of the volume. 


A photogravure of the portrait of John Winthrop now 


Occasionally, it is true, the Puritan habit of | 





| 


to make words or phrases stand for sor 


their obvious meaning ; ‘ periods of time 


| first chapter of Genesis is a case in point 


| through the 


criticises Professor Briggs for claiming 
behalf of the Bible while admitting the . 
within that book. 

It is the essence of Mr. Crooker’s po: 
undogmatic; that it can claim no authorit 
vinces the reason of those who follow its 
in certain cases it is quite possible that on 
premises while feeling that they do not ne 
the author’s conclusions. The weighing 
difficult and delicate affair; but one of its 
that minor discrepancies do not diseredit t 
while absolute repetition is a just ground 
Doubtless, Mr. 


desire to state 


Crooker would recognize t!} 


these contradictions d 


and 
frankly as possible he may not give the 
suflicient emphasis. 

The book can be commended as a fran) 


statement of reverent rationalism. 


Our Great WEs1 A Study 
Future Possibilities of the 
tals of the United States. 
Harper & Brothers. 


of the Present 
New Common wea 
By Julian Ral; 


Those who read this handsome volume o 


,and seventy odd pages will feel that the adje: 


title is happily chosen. Not the mere 


it 


extent ol 
P 


country, 


as Chicago the 


this 


sweeping does from to 
newest 
the 


precious stones below the surface, forests, fruit: 


portion of 


speaking. but vast resources as well 

cereal crops above it; deserts made to rejoice and 
by irrigation; and all on a scale that dwarfs Easter 
ceptions—all these recall and Dr. Joh 


speech as to “the potentiality of growing rich bey: 


illustrate 


dreams of avarice.” 
eat h (‘o 
wealth in careful detail which it is useless to attempt t 


Mr. Ralph has given the condition of 


duce within these limits ; much of his article upon ( 
his 


and the World’s Fair, already reviewed in these 


will be familiar to those who have read book, ( 
though The Gentle Side, dealing as it does wit! 
that the Chicago women bear, both in work and_ int! 
as a formative force in that city, is new material. 

Dakotas, it is interesting to note, New England lead 
is missing; the settlers may be called the second 
tion of the West, who have not 


life. 


been trained in | 


The extravagance of Montana, the Treasure St 


the small space that is given to public affairs—a mere shred 
of allusion here and there. 


the beauties of the Evergreen State of Washington, ‘ 
in the State Ilouse at Boston is given as the frontispiece 
The later ones, it is true, have 
more of this, as the New England Governorship and his 
departure to that new land press upon Winthrop, and the 
shadow of a long parting adds additional fervor to his 
letters ; while the accounts of New England life yield 
material for the historian. 


rado’s evidences of Eastern refinement among its Western 
to this welcome addition to our knowledge of the intimate opulence, the coal and iron deposits of Wyoming that 
ife j « »sacling Jorite ily >» aawa _ . * P ° - y = 
life in a leading Puritan family of the seventeenth ee ntury;| make it another Pennsylvania, the glimpse of Mormonism 
while the brown linen binding, with a spinning-wheel in| — which seems to strike the anthor not altogether unpleas- 
one corner, Is as neat as it is appropriate. antly, and whose Church organization makes that of [an 


many Hall“clumsy and superficial” in comparison—ai 

However badly religion may have degenerated into 
mere formalism among the less spiritual of the Puritan 
rank and file, here, at least, it appears as inspiring as it is 
abundant. 


; is ¢: 3 y glanced at in passing. 
THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE. this can be only glanced pe g 


By 


t} 
i 


THE 


One detail alone suggests the rapidity with whi 
Crooker. 


New Bisuk AnD Irs New Uses. 7 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 

“ The new Bible is the old Bible allowed to tell its own 
story, to shine in its own light, to occupy its real place in 
the religious history of humanity. 


Joseph Henry . . ge . | 
Westis becoming civilized: Aspen and Leadville are a 
Fashions change ; even devout lovers of to- 

day scarcely write each other sermonettes after the Win- 


throp manner—indecd, Winthrop himself, after exhorting 


ready “ solid, suber places.’ S 
The 


that 


Such rapid civ ilization nec 


author marks 


sarily has its defects. 
attitude 


the easy-g 


The new Bible is the towards vice characterizes many Wester! 


in good set terms for about nine ( printed) pages, breaks 
off with: “ But I forgett myselfe in runninge so farre in 
this argument.” 
with 


The Scriptural style was all entwined 
life, as the quaint use made of Scriptural 
quotation by Winthrop in his love-making abundantly testi- 


fies : 


Or trees are planted in a fruitfull soyle; the grounde, & pat- 
tern of or love, is no other but that betweene Christe & his deare 
spouse, of whom she speakes as she finds him, My welbeloved is 
mine & Iam his; Love was their banquetting house, love was 
their wine, love was their ensigne; love was his invitinges, 
love was hir fayntinges; love was his apples, love was hir com- 
forts; love was his embracings, love was hir refreshinge; love 
made him see hir, love made hir seeke him: love made him 
wedde hir, love made hir followe him: love made him hir 
saviour, love makes hir his servant. 


And a little further on: 


Puritan 


(O my sweet Spouse) can we esteeme each others love, as 
worthy the recompence of or best mutual! affections, & can we 
not discerne so muche of Christs exceeding & undeserved love, 
as may cheerfully allure us to love him above all? 


It is to be noted that the accent of fear, much less of 
terror, is practically missing in these constant, continuous 
allusions to religion ; love, joy, peace and abiding strength 
and comfort are the prevailing characteristics. Surely, it 
was a sweet and goodly thing, this Puritan spirit that made 
religion a living reality; part and parcel of daily life. 

One searcely knows which to call the more gracious; 
Winthrop’s unfailing consideration for his wife, in small 
things no less than in great, writing to her even when it 
was “ XI. of the clock” after a long day’s work, or con- 
cerning himself in the midst of all his preparations for his 
departure to New England to write: “Let me knowe 
what trimings I shall send for thy gowne”; or her 
wifely submission to his opinions; a submission free from 


old Bible viewed in the light of all recent discoveries, taken 
as a religious classic rather than as a supernatural revela- 
tion, to be used, not as a rigid rule, but as a book of human 
experience to impart to us hope and holiness.” 

Thus, briefly but adequately, does Rev. Mr. Crooker 
give the point of view from which — speaking, as one may 
well believe, as a representative of Western Unitarianism— 
he regards those Scriptures usually received as canonical. 
rhe Bible as explained and justified by human reason 
seems to be his watchward, and even those who differ 
from him alike in premises and conclusions may be glad to 
find a work in which the results of modern Biblical eriti- 








cism are set forth for the enlightenment of the general 
reader. 
| In a short review it would, of course, be impossible to 
| give the results of this textual criticism, which illustrate, 
}according to the author, the uncertainties of the New 
| Testament text; the errors, scientific and otherwise, the 
contradictions, the mistakes of the New Testament writers 
in their quotations from the Old Testament, the failure 
| of historical research to confirm all of the Biblical state- 
eames and the lack of unity in the Bible itself. 
Those who hold to the older theory of plenary inspira- 
hewn will doubtless feel that to admit Mr. Crooker’s con- 
| clusions is to do away with the very foundations of Chris- 
| tianity ; yet even they must be impressed with the 
thoroughly sincere and reverent spirit with which the 
| author handles his materials; and utterances that may be 
heard from many other than avowedly ‘ Liberal’ pulpits, 
| when pushed to their logical conclusions, are scarcely less 
| radical than his own. 

There is nowhere in the book the least trace of the 
apologetical attitude that seeks by various ingenious glosses 





cities, which rather pride themselves upon having a lively 


‘night-side’ as an evidence of vitality and ‘hustl 
cruelties of the cattle business in Montana, and the s 
churches and flimsy schoolhouses of San Francisco 
here there is a promise of better things. Agains 
may be placed the Western characteristic of combi 
of leading citizens to promote the best interests 
towns; somewhat on the lines, one may suppose, suc: 
by Rev. Mr. Gladden in his ‘Cosmopolis Club.” W 
suffrage, too, must be taken into account when consi 
the West, while 
out 


the conservative force in somethit 
in the remark of the |) 


lawyer that “ States must control the water supply 1 


to nationalism comes 
their borders.” 

The chapter on the Ways of City Governm: 
West will be of interest to students of municipal | 
the entire of 


while contains 


much information as the average reader can appro} 


scope the volume 

Many of the chapters have already appeared « 
Harper’s Magazine or Weekly. The cover is in « 
taste, and shows a ‘ prairie-schooner ’ retreating a! 
motive advancing; these appropriate designs being 
in a decorative style. 

THe Scrence or THovuGcutr. Three lectures by F. Max 

Chicago: The Open Court Company. 

The second number of the Religion of Science 
is a pamphlet containing three very interesting lect 
Professor Max Miiller on The Science of Thoug 
a special preface in which the views of the author 
fended and explained through extracts from a let' 
personal friend. In apology for his frankness a: 
dom, he very pleasantly pays a compliment to his 
here by regarding his American public as his fi 
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1 
» 00 is all isa reprint from the Open Court | and the Christian Apocalyptic Mythus is considered at| 
eee + 1887, and being thus an ‘old story’ does | length; while there must be a general agreement in the | 
‘ nendation, only commendation. It is cer-| author's dictum that “ Dante the theologian belongs to his | 
+ is to thought, and the correspondence in| own time; Dante the poet belongs to all time.” | 
be appt insisting of letters of discussion between panes 
- — \rgyll, Romanes, and others, is of especial, The latest novelty in the way of illustrated holiday | 
- brochures comes to us from the publishing house of L.. | 
; —— Prang & Co., being an admirable setting of the latest dia-| 
R a Sky-Built Human World, by A. P.| lect work of Yaweob Strauss (Charles Follen Adams), | 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & | entitled ‘Dot Long-Handled Dipper.” The poem, which | 
n very happily characterized by its title. No is an exceedingly clever travesty on ‘The Old Oaken 
ne to give an idea of it in detail, but its gen-| Bucket’ has an element which is not always associated 
“ ‘ ay be easily reconstructed by imagining a) with poetry, some real common sense, referring in a 
rs in which nearly every reform that agitates | humorous way to some of the practical inconveniences, of 
. lay is practically accomplished; even to the | the old-fashioned water supply. The style of the pamphlet 
reformers. It matters not what special sub-| is unique, simulating so closely the long-handled tin dipper, 
consider—the industrial question, sociology, | that one might readily be deceived by it as it hangs agains 
science of cookery, society, religion or the | the wall. The bowl is so contrived as to open and display 
thing is on the Utopian plane. a series of pages on which may be seen the words of the | 
wer is in danger of finding himself in the position | poem and a number of appropriate illustrations in Prang’s 
when he sighed for more worlds to conquer; | best style. 
in mind delights in the forward look and feels 
prospect of everything in absolutely apple-) = The Children’s Year-Book, Selections for Every Day 
One looks about almost eagerly for something | jn the Year, has been compiled by Edith Emerson Forbes | 
* not too bright and good aud published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. ‘Though the 
For human nature's daily food,” book is intended for youthful readers, there is a happy | 
t that the author permits the existence of a few absence of the mere ‘goody-goody’ literature, and the 
is almost a relief. He is very enthusiastic range is wide, not only embracing both Emerson and Mrs. 
ect of proper cookery—an excellent thing in | Barbauld but reaching back to Epictetus and Marcus | 
ve that undue insistence upon this detail suggests | 4 yrejius Antoninus and out to China and Buddha. Roman 
Lubberland. There is ease and happiness and Catholic writers are laid under contribution as well, though 
wee ntent’ in the state of society that the author | oy¢ misses the familiar name of Thomas d Kempis. 
but somehow it does not impress one as being | Prose and poetry are alike given, with many Biblical 
y alive. 


selections, and the author hopes that her book may lead 


author insists upon the large share allowed to In-| .jijdren to form the habit of daily Biblical reading, while 


lism in his conception of this social state, it being | a+ the same time it cultivates that spirit of reverence which 
s evident desire to keep clear of the error of over-much some observers find to be rather lacking in the modern 


child. 


Two indices are given ; one of authors and the other of 


nt. It may be of interest to note that he per- 


free use of wine ( not of strong liquors, however), 


———— ————— 


at a certain time and compel herself to write to the end of 
If by that time she finds that she has not got 
into the spirit of her work, she puts it aside, but she gener- 
ally finds that it runs smoothly after the first effort. As re- 
gards style, she thinks that a writer for children cannot be 


two pages. 


too fastidious. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Crager (‘Julien Gordon’) has 
completed her sixth novel and is now engaged in cranslat- 
ing an Italian novel of a sprightly and somewhat humorous 
character. 

Mr. Lang's new fairy-story will be entitled Prince 
Ricardo of Pantouflia, being the adventures of Prince 
Prigio’s Son. The story, as conveyed by the title, is a 
continuation of Mr. Lang’s Prince Prigio, published some 
two years ago. 

Miss Olive Schreiner arranged before her departure 
from England for the publication of another book, to be 
called Dream Life and Real Life, which will appear at the 
The book will be dedicated to 
Miss Schreiner’s brother, Mr. William Schreiner, Q. C., at 
present Attorney-General at the Cape. 

A work of 
| the library of the British Museum. 


end of the present month. 


tremendous size is about to be installed in 
It comprises a thou- 
| sand big books wherein are bound up the 5,020 native 
| volumes of the wonderful Chinese encyclopedia. This is 
| the only perfect copy in Europe, and even in China there 
| are not more than five copies of this edition. 

The proof sheets of Boswell’s Johnson, which were said 
to be ‘discovered’ by Dr. Birkbeck Hill during his recent 
visit to this country, are merely the sheets from the Auch- 

jinleck Library, which were sold to an American by the 
| Sothebys a few months ago. They brought the comfortable 
| sum of $725, but the corrections in Boswell’s hand which 
| appear upon their margins are of little interest. The most 
| valuable objects in the library were Boswell’s own books 
| with his lively notes. 

| 


Trilby is the title of Mr. George du Maurier’s new 


novel — the novel which is to be published serially in 


wh Sub-Ceelum there is no co-education save during | «ye first lines of the political selections. | Harper’s during the coming year. This title is borrowed 
urlier years of childhood; no public buildings or | from the name of the heroine. It is a love story, is full of 
it are built to endure for over one generation NOTES humor, and is not without the supernatural element of 
the score of cleanliness—and all unnecessary noise J , Peter [bbetson. 
’ 7 x Mr. E. F. Benson, the author of Dodo, the novel which 
usiy repressed. E . . } . ‘harle ye ‘he P ue “+ am ¢ > ; > 
: ; ; | a ER ot SE is the latest London success, is the son of the Archbishop Mr. Charles Francis Adams has written a book entitled 
oO 1¢ anecdotes regarding animals strike one as ye ‘ Ze | Messachnantte : . Bi iis in ‘ : ‘ : 
i P 1 iti ‘ arcely worth while to point of Canterbury, and his opportunities for a thorough knowl- Massachusetts: Its Historians and its History, soon to be 
ely new; anc s scarcely wor e t : is, : ishe , iffli ay » convic . 
Pere Ses ite a REG edge of society have presumably been exceptional. Mr. published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. He convicts the 
well-nigh inevitable resemblances between a boo : gy 4 . ; ain of s nalts wilinteeee § seine . 
, we ee li reel i or Benson’s American publishers are D. Appleton & Co. state of a long practice of religious intolerance, and some 
sort and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, though the uf y htai ous ;' historians of ignoring the discreditable fact. 
n religious service in a cathedral is a striking case Prince Bismarck has obtained £25,000 for the copy- . y . se asad _ 
—_ t right of his Memoirs from a firm of German publishers. wenty Tears at Sea, by tanhope ill, editor of 
. the Cambridge Tribune, suggests a book of no little interest 


lhe book is handsomely printed, the author's style is Gen. Gordon’s family got only £6,000 for his 


anne Diary. 


and his matter will not prove unsuggestive. 


rhe Two Salomes, by Maria Louise Pool ( New York: | Deland’s The Old Garden and Other Verses; 


Harper & Brothers), suggests at once to the reader Dr. 
Holmes’s early story of heredity, The Guardian Angel. 


Myrtle Hazard’s complex nature repeats itself in Salome 


verry, with her stern New England conscience held tem-| Historians and History of Massachusetts; and Professor 


famous 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day Mrs. 
Sarah Orne | 
Jewett’s Deephaven; Mr. Aldrich’s An Old Town by the 
Sea, and a new edition of his Mercedes; Kate Douglas 


Wiggin’s Polly Oliver’s Problem; Charles Francis Adam's 


| for boys, especially as part cf the time Mr. Hill was’ with 
| 2 » —— ° 
| Admiral Farragut when he was achieving some of his 


famous exploits during the war for the Union. 


An old Kirriemuir schoolfellow of Barrie’s declares 


| that asa boy the author of A Window in Thrums was a 
| very commonplace little person, showing forth no evidences 
lof the cleverness to come. 


Ile once wrote a farce fora 


porarily in abeyance by the spell of a more genial climate | Palmer's English translation of the Odyssey. | New Year's entertainment at the school, which so far from 
7 4 : : Z awaki P trati ‘ r ey as ‘ ’ 
that develops those easy-going, sensuous traits that are hers Mr. Holman Hunt, the artist, is busy with his History ~— aan a ate as - pee my ee stuff. 
, . . : ee ee ‘Sid ; 2 “ | In fact, he is remembered best as a small and ani > 
D ie of Spanish blood in. some far-off ancestor; and | of the Pre Raphaelite Movement, and hopes to bring out f the football ’ animated 
a oF ‘ Tyee + eet seas . . °. 39g | member of the football team, 
ne into which this relaxation precipitates her and | the book by the end of the year. He finds it difficult to 
the effects of her confession upon the different characters | make his reminiscences short enough, for the movement he NEW BOOKS 
onstitute really the leading motive of the story. chronicles aroused no end of interesting sentiments and oH 
the rest. the hook is in the author's » fanstlies npg ae : s ‘ _ | Ripers or Many LAnps. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet 
the rest, the book is in the author's now familar | criticisms among the celebrities of its time. In his MS. souetonans<apene: YB. Army. neeptod with numerous 
FREE 0 So age se : nee . . 5 ! ‘ .s os ‘ Jrawings by Frederic Remington and from Photograp 
short sentences, a sudden development of the | J{unt describes with singular vividness a visit from ( arlyle, Oriental Subjects, New York: Harper & potograr hp of 
ected in certain characters, the contrast between | and the queer talk of the Scotchman concerning the Pre- ton: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $4. 
§ ication and unsophistication, and admirable though | pa, }aclites THe Curist-CHILp In Art. A Study of Interpretation. B 
é : Pp # Ray haelites. Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated. ew York: Harper & 
y glimpses of Yankee manners - habits 0 A limited English edition of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas is | ppm Somes: For Cae ey Wem Cleese & Ca: Price, 
thought. An author is doubtless keenly tempted to . 5 ae ' 
indefinitel atho s ‘: : te Si 4 iy to be brought out by Estes & Lauriat. It is illustrated | To Ricur THE Wrona. A Novel. ey Edna Lyall, Illustrated. 
tir 2 ivas le Or P as rove success- - m a A > . , - S “ot, ; , 
iefinitely a style of work that has proved succe with etchings, after paintings by Adrien Moreau. i, ekg gf a ver & Brothers. Boston. For Sale by W. B. 


it one would be glad if Miss Pool would give her . e 5 : . 
ae ASS : bP Madam Sarah Grand’s real name is Mrs. McFall. 

s something in a different key. Good as it is, one}. i 3 ; 
‘ . is described as a slender, graceful, young woman, possibly 

et too much of a good thing. 3 y 
ere is rather less description in The Two Salomes ms 
; ; f 4, | radiant with intellect. 

n the author’s earlier books, and the ending will 
satisfy the average novel-reader. Se ae 
cinating. 








nal and delightful. 
Mr. N. P. book, and the 
American Spirit, now in its second edition, is declared by 


‘ante’s Inferno, a Commentary, by Denton J. Snider 


Gilman's new Socialism 
ago: 


Sigma Publishing Co.), is another contribution 


great mass of Dantean literature. The subject is 


lassified and divided, though the author introduces a 
ge that other critics have not sanctioned in making 


thieal divisions in the Inferno in place of the usual . : 
: a8. yn’ usua’| Prof. C. T. Hadley in the Yale Review. 
while there is room for disagreement in his views . 


Teutonic and Celtic elements in Dante’s great work. 


‘inds Dante to have been strong in symbolism but delphia pulpit, has prepared a book of Pastoral Offices 


She 
about thirty, with a long, oval, sensitive face, pale but 
Her hair is brown and her eyes 
are “of so indescribable a shade as to be additionally fas- 


Her voice is low and sweet, and her talk origi- 


, ton: Ginn & Co. 
President Schurman of Cornell University to be “ one of 
the best books ever written on the subject of socialism.” 


“Tt treats an old theme in a thoroughly original way,” says 


Rev. Dr. Furness, the benignant Nestor of the Phila- 


> 


rice, $1.50. 


THe History oF A BEARSKIN. From the French of Jules De 
Marthold. With Illustrations by J.O. B. New York: Dodd, 
wae & Co. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, 

1.50. 


IMMORTELLES. In Loving Memory of England’s Poet Laureate. 
Selections from the Writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Selected and Arranged by Rose Porter. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price, $1. 


Revics. By Frances Macnab. Town and Country Library, No. 
125. New York: D. Appleton Company. Price, 50c. ri 


THE MARK IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, A Review o 
sion on Early Land Tenure. By Enoch A. Bryar 
Price, $1.10. 


My SatuRDAY Birp Ciass. By Margaret Miller. 
©. Heath & Co. Price, 30c. 
Ur irts o¥ HEART AND WILL. 


and Verse. By James H. 
Price, 50c. 


| Tue Bow or OxANnGE Ripgon. A Romance of New York. B 
Amelia E. Barr. With Illustrations by Theo. Ham * meee 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown 
& Co. Price, $2.50. 


f the Discus 
1,tA.M. Bos 


Boston: D. 


Religious Aspirations in Prose 
est. ton: Geo. H. Ellis. 


ee , ‘ f arriacves antis ‘rals. ete. is wis ¢ LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSEL 4 rC j 
in argument, and essays to reconstruct his personality af emmys: 8, es ret ls, ete. His wisdom and Norton. In Two Volumte Hew Yoke Been iit 
the internal evidence of the poem itself; an attempt his spirit guarantee its excellence. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $8. 

' has its dangers as well as its fascinations. Strictly Mrs. Molesworth, one of the cleverest and most re-| EVENING Dress. A Farce. By W. D. Howells. Illustrated. 


iking, the book may be considered as the expression of | nowned of all the modern writers for children, is a womar 














Black and White Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


" 3oston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 0c. 

‘ain elever opinions regarding Dante’s work; sugges-| of Scotch and English blood, born in Holland. She is a|SHorr Stories. Edited by Constance Cary Harrison. The 
g g 44 > < : Z . Jistaff. Series, New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 

, at least, even though a profound student of Dante grave, gentle, rather delicate-looking creature, with a slight | For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1. 
look askance at some of them. figure, and soft brown hair parted on her forehead. She | Buys Axp BLUxpgns. | Edited by Marshall Brown. Chicago: 

Bhs : , é ; : : | §.¢. Gri : Co. : y 
The indebtedness of Dante to the Greek, the Roman is a believer in methodical work, and her rule is to sit down | &Co. ~ on $1.00. nes ee ee Oy Temes, Bown 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
The old gray year is near his term in sooth, 





And now with backward eye and soft-laid palm 
Awakens to a golden dream of youth, 
A second childhood, lovely and most calm ; 
And the smooth hour about his misty head 
An awning of enchanted splendor weaves 
Of maples amber, purple, and rose-red, 
And droop-limbed elms down-dropping golden leaves, 
With still half-fallen lids he sits and dreams 
Far in a hollow of the sunlit wood, 
Lulled with the murmur of thin-threading streams, 
Nor sees the polar armies overflood 


The darkening barriers of the hills, nor hears 


. . | 
The north wind ringing with a thousand spears. 


" ° | 
Scribner. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


THE FALL O° THE LEAP. } 


From the bare, forth | 


when the April rains wooed them and the May winds called | 


winter-sealed boughs they stole 
to them. At first they wereas fairly intangible as a cloud 
: n p | 

the Little by | 
res 

from the 


7 
a ‘green mist woodland ways. 


little they 
lines ; 


along 


came mist to beautiful, definite out- | 


their color took depth and clearness, as the tree’s | 
rich, vital, joyously-rushing life-blood pulsed up into every 
vein of its leaves. 
* * 
» 
The summer deepened. Sometimes the 


and held themselves aloof; 


rains 
and the life-blood thin 
and dry in the tree’s brave veins; and the leaves paled a 


torgot, 


grew 


little, missing its vivifying flow. And the dust from the | 
far-off highways came drifting through the forests, and 


touched them grayly. There came the strong, fierce swirl 
of the autumn storms; and when they passed, the leaves 
said, find 
And color came to them, rich 
the old, 


tints glowing 


“ The trees have drunk their fill; now we shall 
our dear, lost color again !”’ 
and splendid ; 
that 


scorched even while they 


but not wholesome 


that 


simple, fresh, 


color they knew; and feverish, 


glorified : and the leaves grew 


withered and faint from that baptism of fiery beauty. 
* * 


Like a flame unfed, the strange and fatal splendor has 
A dall, 


they were, the leaves cling, yet for a little, to the trees that 


waned and passed. thin simulacrwn of what once 


gave them birth. But with every day the winds, sweeping | 
down from the merciless white solitude no man treads and 
no leaf gladdens, grow rougher in their handling; wilder 
in their threatening cries; and the leaves, terrified, flee be- 
swirling flocks, 
the things that are forgot. 
leaf. 


fore them in swift, and fall, and rest with | 


It is the time of the fall o’ the | 


* * 
7 


The tree loses no life, for that its leaves are lost. Only 
its beauty passes, as they pass. 
has shed its illusions. Yet in the autumn forest, as in the 
life of man, it is not a joyous hour that sees the fall o’ the | 


leaf ! 
* * 


Always to her boy, 
woman. 
for all 
his world’s safest shelter and all his world’s sweetest joy. 
To companion with her has been his highest honor; to 
counsel with her his instant, 


her breast and cling there, she has stood for him, 


familiar need. 


all paths he had trodden ; and he is young. 
It is the night of her birthday. 
It was not there this 


ing-room. morning ; 


his scarcely-tasted meal, that he must make famous haste | 


to town to-day, since he has, O! 
chase to make. 

God bless the dear, impulsive, extravagant lad ! 
surprise can he be planning for her? 


What 


She can scarcely wait for the twilight hour that brings | 


him home. He hurries her into the fire-lit drawing-room 
where they two have spent together a lifetime of such in- 
timately happy hours. 
tiny 
back a thousand times from a royal diamond. 

—* See, mother 


morocco case ; 


Look at the ring Annie—my Annie! 


BOSTON 


loving public. 


|on the picture that is to ‘write his name in the 


| lawyer’s letter telling him of his legacy. In 
| ready, 


| chased by the 
| Where 


.|in those 


has been so very fair; 


As life is life still, when it | 


+ 
the mother has been the world’s one 
From the,time the aimless baby hand could touch | 


So has she 
. . . | 
kept ever in touch with youth; for he would have her go 


It has been his wont to 
have her gift await her, on the sunny threshold of the din- 
but he whis- | 
pered to her, with shining eyes, as he hurried away from 


such an important pur-| 





in the days when youthful bread was but scanty and hard. 
No more pot-boiling, once he had assured a thousand a 
year; no more shaming his craftsman’s touch with cheap, 
catch-penny work; no more degradation of the ideals of 
his artist dreams, by caricature of fair faces and forms to 
low purposes of pleasuring and winning the advertisement- 


A thousand a year — and then the rapture 


|is to crown his years, of spending himself, body and soul, 


book of ‘ 


gold’; the picture into which is to go all the dreams of his 


youth, all the passion of joy of free, unbought craftsman- 


| ship. 


On the day ‘ he has come has come the | 


to forty years,’ 
a very tever 
of happiness he has caught canvas and brushes, and in the | 
warm, slantwise light of the Indian summer afternoon, stands 
before his easel, 


- What ? — 


From his soul to his frightened fingers, the joy-fever is 


to begin at last 


ague-chill of a sudden, fear 
Not in 
soiled by the shapes called thither 
years. Not in the 
sake sold itself to 


opened door of Opportunity what 


undreamed-of 


is the picture he is free, at last, to paint? 


the fancy dimmed and 
vulgarizing, wage-seeking 


fingers whose artistry has for bread’s 


artisanship. From the 


fare those that come forth ? W an, colorless hosts of the | 
vivid ideals of his long-lost youth, shut in there, when 
Necessity turned the key. 

The brushes fall from his shamed and weary hand. 
The voice of the coming storm mutters through the Indian 
summer’s hush and haze. It is the hour of the fall o’ the 
leaf. 

“+ 


ler body has grown dear to her, because her body 


and, true mould and presentment of 


her delicate and beautiful soul, has won her so much love, 


so much true, tender, worshipping admiration from those 


whose admiration was gift of price. 


She sits before her mirror. A chance word, said over- 


loud, in thoughtless cruelty, by 


a this year’s debutante, and 


overheard by her as she passed, has tempted her to this 
kindling of many lights, 
the truth. 

These With the fine, mocking lines at 
their corners, the thinning brows, the weary droop of the 
wrinkling lids ?— T'his — her throat? With the unlovely 
lines and hollows, the unlovelier drooping fulness, where 


firm should This — her 


and bidding her mirror tell her all 


her eves ? 


and lovely lines be ? hair ? 


| With the gray strewn across it, as deadeningly as ever 


ashes across a fire that had once glowed goldenly ? 
Now she knows that she 
| busy, too glad of life to know: 


had been too happy, too 
why the eyes turned toward 
| her no longer brighten to a smile ; why her gay words have 
| sometimes waked a yawn they waked gayer 
What is the world, that it should see her as she is, 
| through this witch-spell of what she seems to be ? 


where once 


echo. 


— Never, neverto be sweet and fair of body again. 
| Even this disguise of wrinkled unloveliness to grow thicker, 
denser, more impenetrable — until — 

The first snow of the year taps with thin, cold fingers 


at her casement. The leaves have fallen. 


Dorotuy LuNprt. 


THE GIRLS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The Boston Orphan Asylum for girls held its anniver- 


| sary on Tuesday last. The occasion is always one of great 

attended by the neighbors of the 
jasylum, and by those for whom it was formerly a home. 
On Hale baptized nine children. He 


| said it was the thirty-fifth occasion when he had performed 


interest, and is largely 


this occasion Dr. 


such a service here, and there were present the children 
and the grandchildren of those whom he had christened. 
| Under the lead of their accomplished music teacher, Mr. 
J.C 


and sang some very pretty songs, 


. Johnson, the children made some admirable recitations 
The annual prizes were awarded by the president of 
Most of these prizes are from the Appleton 
It is probably the only institution in the world 


the trustees. 
| Fund. 


He draws from his breast-pocket a | which awards its prizes for excellence of character without 
as he opens it, the firelight flashes | regard to the brightness of intellect or physical excellence. 


These prizes are given to girls who have been industrious 


or helpful or faithful or trustworthy, or in general good, 


—has promised to wear for me—promised only last night; | and one could not look on the faces of those who received 


And now I must hurry to her before dinner-time comes, for | them without feeling 


we've promised—” 
—Alone, with her ash-strewn mn 


gally hers; 
had been his sacredest holiday— 
—The autumn wind complains at the windows. 
the time of the fall o” the leaf. 
*,* a 


At last the hour he has dreamed of is here. 





not even one poor remembrance of the day that | though short, 


He has | sixty-one girls in the home. 


g sure that they would not be spoiled by 


such tokens of the sympathy and appreciation of those 


Not for her—for | whom they love. 
Annie !—Nothing evermore for her than has been so _prodi- 


The secretary's report, which was very interesting 


shows that the asylum adopts more and more, 
with every year, the customs of a New England home, and 


It is | is less and less to be criticised as what people call an in- 


| stitution. The health of the children has hardly 


broken by any illness in the past year. 


been 
There are now 
The report gave an account 


COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
| lived on the promise to himself, almost more than on bread 





a a 1agg 
of their gymnastics, 


picnics, af 


of their visits uty 

an excursion to the bea here 

houses of their friends, which made , 

which it made as to the value of hom: ”_ 
Some of the gentlemen present ma 

the children before the close of the s: 

tunity was then given for friendly 

them and their relatives who were pres t. 8 


by Mr. 


Araby’s Daughter’ 


anniversary song, Johnson, wa ‘ : 


ANNIVERSARY SONG 
O, the Morning! the Morning! what hope 
Our Father in Heaven, it was Thine to best ; 
Thy name wil! we hallow, and guard the t 


| Till comes Thy great Kingdom, in Heaven a 


For food and for clothing, for health and for 
Till night comes, the restful, we ask for this 
In the morning that’s new, in Thine own } 
In the fulness of Glory, receive us, we pray 


O, the Morning! the Morning! Our youth was 
Behold the dear Home that your kindness p; 
We are sheltered and safe and we fear not th: 
It fails not, it fails not, that love which abid: 
rime passes, time passes—soon comes the sa 
Soon, soon to new scenes we shall pass from 
But we shall not forget them, the friends of « 
So faithful, so loving, so kind and so true 


In the land of the Sunset, they say there's a cit 
In all the great world it is fairest to view 

We shall not behold it, but hope for a fairer. 

In the Land of the Ransomed, the leal and the 
Our way may be humble, and toilsome, and lon: 
It may be we journey near want and despair, 

O, the Morning! the Morning! Our Father defend 
Secure in His love, in His joy we shall! share 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
The dramatic week has been an exceedingly 


tionally arid one. No new dramatic productior 
merit has signalized it; 
in kind, and disappointing in performanc | 
beén offered at the Globe by tl 


Favorable comment being impossil 


the only novelties have 
atic 
have Theatre 
Opera Co. 
detailed ment \ 


Clemmons comes to the G 


of courtesy is to refrain from more 
week Miss Katherine 
tre, with a brilliant production of her emotional 
Lady of Venice.’ 

At the 
night its merry and successful 
‘LL’ Enfant Prodigque,’ 
folk-life, told pantomime, by artists 


who have won their laurels before the 


Boston Museum, ‘ Prince Pro Tam’ closes 


run. On Monda 
the famous, 


touching and bea 


story of entirely in 


finest and most crit 


ical audiences of the old world and the new. 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, * Hands Across 
Sea . has renewed former Boston SUCCESSES, Ni xt VeuR 


comes ‘ The New South,’ a powerful and dramatic | 
of Southern life during the famous 


Mr. and Mrs. ( 


warm recognition 


‘reconstruction ' 
irismer, who assume the leading parts, w 
from 


our theatre-goers, 


their refined and earnest work. 


last year, for 
Among the new mers 
to the company is Miss Ella High Wood, well-remember 


for her clever work with the Boston Museum Compa 
last season. 
At the Park Theatre, ‘ Venus’ remains the evening 


star of the theatrical sky. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, * The Other Man ’ is borne 
away from us, to-night, on a gale of wholesom: g 
Next week come the Kendals, opening in the famous 
is it more accurate to say notorious ?— sensation 
hour, ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 


At the Columbia Theatre, the gay ‘ Honeymoo: 


by vivacious Pauline Hall, remain one more week 


At the Tremont Theatre, Stuart Robson in lis exc 
lent presentation of the ‘Comedy of Errors’ closes 4! 
tunate engagement to-night. On Monday come thos 


r 


fetching and weirdly elfish comedians, ‘ The 
in their latest success, ‘ A Trip to Mars.’ 
‘The Black Crook,’ has gal! 
new attractiveness from the nightly appearance 

ing Carmencita. s 


At the Boston Theatre, 





The Liliputians, under the management of Car Phe 
Rosenfeld, will begin a fortnight’s engagement a’ (1 Pre 


mont Theatre on Monday, Nov. 6. During the enzsc' ment 
two matinees will be given each week—on Wednesays 
Saturdays, thus affording the ‘little folks’ and Males 
four opportunities to ‘laugh and be merry these 
funny little people, who come as near to the iren s 
loved ‘ Brownie’s’ as can possibly be. It is u ssar? 
to speak of the cleverness of the diminutive gs, We 
Liliputians. The very artistic low comedy of F: Ebert 


has often been alluded to. He has the vis com 
every phase of facial expression his every ¢«* 


Adolf Zink, is 


the darling of the troupe. 


stimulus to merriment. , to speak arty; 
A graceful, well-shea 
proportioned little fellow, with eyes that fairly d..ce *" 
merriment, a smile that and a 
temperament which keeps him in incessant m: 
telligence beams in his face. 


is contagious, 


He is versatility its 








sell 
sas | 


artist 
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who has recovered from a serious illness, | HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


efficiency. 


cor Ac 


YON Military Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


~~" 


Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’! For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 


Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 


best schools of the East. 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 


| boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 


during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 189293 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BRYUSseY l 


ademy, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 


One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 


sma . : 
es s alled the miniature Patti, so admirable and Secretary Training. 
as long : : 
netner ome s she is an accomplished actress : ; 
artistie is inging —and she ee ee ._ | €xperience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of | wi!) begin September 20, 1893. 
= isa new recruit in the ranks — Ludwig fitting young people of both Sexes for superior positions as | 
= re tot with a quantum of earnestness that) PRIVATE SECRETARIES, Several positions open. Young | 
t Merke! € thrice his inches men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men- | 
would s } eee ee tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 
ear erset Street, opp. Boston University. 
g Music. : 
r} s comprising the Kneisel Quartette were re- BACKwarRD Boys 
if . rs 
i and valued friends at the opening of their 
of chamber music at Chickering Hall, Monday | who wish to go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, and 
it 7 . 
the audience was a goodly number of profes- BRIGHT BOYS | 
ve ‘ 
. s; for the playing of this quartette not only | who wish to do two years of school work in one year, can | 
ie + instructs; and its perfection is such as to best accomplish what they desire at the private school of 
gt : : ex Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
most technical exactions. rhe programme of | yo eleames. 
: has already been given in these columns. Of | - i ‘ 
th rks presented, the quintette of Brahms, in which THE Berlitz School of Languages, 
Mr. H Zach assisted, playing the second viola part, was | 154 Tremont St., Boston. 
, e most gratifying. If Brahms were to receive) Frencn, German, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LatTIN, GREEK. 
» by the*Kneisel Quartette alone, he would be Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 
+ rstood and more generally appreciated in this M : 
“he second Const al Gels aurtes oll be aitén ou N EW England Conservatory of Music. 
th x of November 13. Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Curl Faelten, Director. 
\lr. De Pachmann bade farewell to Boston—for aj} Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
lv, we may hope —with his recital at Chicker Sept. 7 ftices open for ee Aug. 31. Calendar Free 
‘ ‘ . ‘ | FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
HH hursday afternoon. His playing, as heretofore ; igh 
. . ‘ jf . Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
es, was confined to the works of Chopin; and in | _ 
ealed new inspiration. The audience was large ; 
‘ : HE Prang Art Educational Papers, 
BR is come to understand and appreciate this strange | 
| geniu | Boston, New York, Chicago, 
ij wondertul ge 8. 


Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 


he Sunday evening concerts at the Palace Theatre | form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


are finding great popularity. Phe programmes are ae 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
arranged on popular lines, and the performers are of high By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
. President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
| No. z. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 
Adelina Patti comes to Boston on the 21st and 25th of Their Intluence. 2 
vent month, at Music Hall. Mr. Marcus R. Mayer By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 


Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


nyaged the following artists to support the Diva: Mrs. 
Guerrina Fabbri, Contralto; Mme Louise Angel, Mezzo- 
Mr. Durward Lely, Tenor; Sig. Antonio Galassi, 


e; Sig. Novara, Bass; Sig. Arditi, Conductor, with 


Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


C* LGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 





| orchestra ; and Sig. Mascheroni, Stage Director and 
mpanist. ASCADILLA School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell., The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 


Lectures. 





Persons who are really interested iu the practical side 
f the Indian question must take an opportunity to see and 


hear Miss Worden. This accomplishe and spirited lady 


will speak at Cambridge to-morrow afternoon in Dr. Me- ae 

K . ‘ : .. | University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
enzie’s church. She has been for years connected with | fo, college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 

the Santee Mission School in Southern Nebraska. Her | on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 


| years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“TI believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President 


earnest interest than the course on Social Progress in | Comell University. 


| — 


Englat l,now being give , D q yeupe ", : ; ; —_ deine 
D now being given by Mr. William Clarke of Lon- | PRIVATE Tutoring. 


don, at the Wells Memorial Institute, on Sunday evenings. | 
There is a general desire that these lectures shall be re- | 
peated while Mr. Clarke is still in Boston, at a time and 


practical knowledge of the subjects involved is of the first 


} 
Value 


Few lectures recently given in Boston have aroused 


more 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 


nl} : ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
lace tmnore convene any “ By 2 as | : ; ili T 

a Bn ee _ many of or 17 He has | board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
therefore consented to give four lectures, at _Perkins Hall, | ten years’ experience. Coaching for Gollege a specialty. Terms 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston | reasonable. Address. 

. ' y ALFRED H. EVANS, 


m Monday and Wednesday afternoons at four | 


ck, beginning November 6. These lectures are com- | 
ed to the attention of all who are interested in the | RADFORD 
t questions of social and industrial reform. The | B 

present movements in England are of great significance ; | 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


The Young Travellers’ Aid Society works 
, but most effectively. 


al »one could come to us better informed concerning | passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in } 

them than Mr. Clarke. ‘ | grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general | 
mae | course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
bishop Lawrence will be present and address the Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford. Mass, 

e M Meeting of the Young Fravellers’ Ald te Ss) . 

js ) t _— |, Clarendon street, Monday, November 4 HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 


During the month of Octo- Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- | 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
| Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
| culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
| division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
| and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


| A VOICE Well Trained 

* is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

| New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened.~ Testi- 
|} monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


| ae ee - 

HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
| Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; aud in General Scientific Studies, 
| with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
|ete. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue manied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

| To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 


‘r 300 persons, coming to Boston as strangers, have | 


‘irected aright and aided in emergencies. One 
1 of the Society travels fifty miles each day to meet a 
vhich she knows will bring innocent and unprotected 

the city. ‘The meeting of Monday, will be one of 
nterest and is open to the public. Other well-known 
rs will be present. 








EDUCATIONAL. - 


C OWLES’ wae pie 
145 Darthmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 


'NSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
. George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
im G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
f this well-established School now open. Superior in 
‘ent and in arrangement for convenience and comfort : 
ed after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
‘ Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 

> Design. Class n Modelling. Students have free ac- 

. the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 

$500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. »For 


lars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 





a 






1 | practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 


| training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
| and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine | _ 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and | 
| certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary | 


| buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location | 
| quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. 8c., Principal. 
R. JOHN O’NEILL 


Master of the Italian School, 


Well-known and acknowledged in Boston as the TRUE | 
TEACHER OF 


MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, 
| Has resumed lessons at 62 Boylston street. VOICE CULTURE | 


| 


| and developmeut greatly accelerated by his masterly concord- | 








| 
| 
! 


| ances of the varied functions of the human voice in tone pro- | 
| duction. 
NO WEAR AND TEAR IN TRAINING. 


HE Reed School, 
6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Courses include all studies required at American and Eng- 
lish University entrance examinations. Thirtieth year begins 
October 3, 1893. 








refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. * 

OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsy!- 

vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinica) 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 

Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 
Enjoys a national reputation for the’ thoroughness and 


BROAD 


| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 


| Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1803. Eight free scholarships. 


| Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


and Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
| Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
| Careful Training. Home Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


THE Highl 


‘ 


BY THE SEA. 


BY WILBUR LARREMORE, 
Like a bird with spent pinions that sinks to its 
nest, 
I rest by the marge of eternal unrest; 
The touch of thy garment’s hem combed like 
fleece 
Doth heal with a miracle’s instant surcease, 


As soothing as whisper from 
naves 

The thunder subdued toa sigh in thy waves; 

I have striven an atom with atoms at war, 

Now, close to thy bosom, I flutter no more. 


forests’ green 


Lippincott. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Mayor Carter Hl. Harrison of Chicago, 
who was shot in his own house, last Saturday, 
by an insane man, was of Southern birth, and | 
Eastern family and education. His great- 
grandfather was Carter A. Harrison, brother 
of Benjamin Harrison, a signer of 
Declaration of Independence and father of 
William Henry Harrison, general and presi- 
dent of the United States. His family was 
connected with the families of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Randolph of Virginia, | 
and the Breckinridges of Kentucky. Ilis 
father and grandfather were graduates 
William’ sand Mary’s College. Carter Harri- 
son was born in F ayette County, Kentucky, 
Fe bruary 25, 1825, and graduate d from Yale 
College in 1845. . He studied law, but did 
not practise long, taking to farming till he 
went into politics. His career was a great 
success financially, and he leaves over 
$1,000,000. 


Ex-Minister Edward J. Phelps takes his 
recreation, when at leisure at home from his 
exacting professional and college duties, by 
driving a favorite span of chestnut horses. 


Adelina Patti recently told a reporter for 
an English paper that people have a _ 
fect mania for asking her to adopt their 
children. She is constantly receiving offers 
of babies—hundreds, she should say, in the 
course of the year. Her last one was a pair 
of twins. 


The Liebig medal has been conferred on 
Professor E. W. Hilgard, of the argicultural 
department of the California State Univer- 
sity, for his pamphlet published last year by 


the United States Departme nt of Agric vulture, | 
te lation. of Soil to | 


entitled A Report on the 
Climate. The report has been translated 
into French, German and Russian and has 
been highly praised by foreign authorities. 
The Liebig medal was founded by Baron 
Justus’ von Liebig, and is awarded by a 
board of curators resident 

which Dr. von Pettenkofer 
This makes the second important scientific 
medal of Europe that has been awarded to 
a Californian this year, the other being the 
La Cande medal to Professor Barnard for 
his discovery of the fifth satellite of Jupiter. 


Verdi, the veteran composer, passed his | 
eightieth birthday recently. He lives in 
absolute seclusion in his beautiful villa of | 
Sant’ Agata, near his birthplace at Busseto, 
and j is still, in spite of his age, an early riser, | 

5 o'clock being no unusual hour to see him | 
aban the gardens, which he loves 
scarcely less affection than his horses, 


with 


Permission has been granted Mrs. Arthur | 
Davis to pursue graduate courses in mathe- 
matics, astronomy and physics at Johns Hop- | 
kins University for the,degree of doctor of 
philosophy. Mrs. Davis is thirty years old | 
and has already been graduated from Colum- | 
bian University, in Washington. She mar- 
ried her classmate, Arthur Powell Davis, a! 
nephew of Major Powell, of the Geological | 
Survey. Before her marriage she was em- 
ployed in the Nautical Almanac office, hav- | 
ing passed an examination that roused the | 
enthusiasm of the Board of Examiners. 


Mrs. Davis has three children, with whom | 


she will probably live in Baltimore, her hus- 


band being engaged on the geological sur- | 


vey in California. 


The father of Sidney Lanier, Colonel R. | 
S. Lanier, recently died in Macon, Ga., of 
paralysis. He was seventy-four years old | 
and an able lawyer. He had three children, | 


of whom only one son, Clifford A. Lanier, | ° 


survives him. 


Mme. Tolstoi, wife of Count Tolstoi, re- 
ceived a ae from the Moscow Uni- 
versity at the age of seventeen, and was 
married when she was eighteen, her hus- 
band being twenty years older, and she is 
now, after thirty-one years of married life, 
the mother of nine living children, and her 
husband’s potent aid in his literary labors. 
She copies and recopies her husband's manu- 


script, a task of which the difficulty is in-| 


creased by the self-invented shorthand in 
which Count Tolstoi sets down his com posi- 
tions. 


the | 


of | 


in Munich, of | 
is president. | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALT«#. 


Sons of the late Anthony J. Drexel have 
purchased two of the handsomest and most 
valuable residences in Philadelphia. Col. 
A. J. Drexel has paid $175,000 for the Wil- 
stach mansion, at the northes ast corner of 
Eighteenth and Walnut streets, and George 
W. Childs Drexel has bought for $125,000 
the residence of Charles Lennig, at the 

| southeast corner of Eighteenth and Locust 
streets. 


The South Side Chamber of Commerce, 
in Pittsburg, has elected a woman, Mrs. 
| Popp, to me smbership. It is said to be the 
first case in which a woman 
a member of such a body. 


Dr. William Townsend 
of Physiology at the St 
| lege, 
| September of the chair of Assistant Profes- 
|sor of Physiology at the Harvard Medical 
School. 


Porter, Professor 
. Louis Medical Col- 


Everett Chauncey Bumpus of Quiney, al- 
though completely blind, has entered Har- 
|vard this yearas a member of the class of 
97, intending take the full four years’ 
and obtain his degree of A. B. at the 
He the of Judge E. C. Bum 
pus, the well-known Boston lawyer, ‘and is 
twenty yearsold. An attack of spinal men- 
ingitis when he was about six years old left 
He lived 
at Quincey un- 
and was then 


as 
to 
| course 
is 


c ‘lose. son 


him comptetely deprived of sight. 
with his fi unily in their home 

til he was vears old, 
sent to the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
where he stayed for two years. After he 
had mastered the system as taught at that 
institution he went to Thayer Academy in 
Braintree, where he prepared for college. 
In aclass of twenty he held a high rank and 
was always near the head. 


eleven 


An interesting history attaches to the Old 
King’s Head, Croydon, in England, which 
has now been closed and will soon be re- 
moved to make room for a publie improve- 
ment, inasmuch as a former landlady was 
the grandmother of Ruskin. Mr. Ruskin, 
in his Praeterita, has given a description of 
his Croydon experiences. His father lies in 
Shirley Churchyard, the spot being marked 
by the following characteristic inscription : 
“ Here rests from day's well-sustained bur- 
| den John James Ruskin. Born in Edinburgh, 

Aug. 10, 1785. He died in his home in 
London, March 3, 1864. He was an entirely 
honest merchant, and his memory is, to all 
who keep it, dear and helpful. His son, 
whom he loved to the 
to speak truth, 





| 


says this of him.” 


| Probably the oldest 
| country died recently at 


J. H. Miller, 


postmaster in the 
Gauley, W. Va.— 
eighty-eight years old, 


and had served in the place ever since. 


John Sartain, 
jgraver in America, celebrated 
fifth birthday October 24. “ Probably,” 
says the Philadelphia Record, “no living 
artist has done more for the advancement 
of his profession in America than Mr, Sar- 
| tain. 
| mezzotints, and thereafter 


his eighty- 





seldom resumed 


uttermost, and taught | 


| volumes; now it has 170,000. 


J 


| the library contains on 
| and where the 


has accepted the offer made him in | 


| 


| 


who | 
was appointed by President Jackson in 1832 } 
| remedy tor Dia rua. 


In 1828 he began the practice of | 


| the art he had first learned in its purity, but | 


| combined it with stipple and mezzotint. 
| Mr. Sartain at one time also oce upied a 
| prominent position in the literary world, 
| where his memor y is still green. In 1843 he 
| became editor and proprietor of Campbell's 
Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine, and held 
jan interest in the Ec ‘lectic Museum, which 
subsequently became the Eclectic. In 1848 
he bought a half interest in the Union Mag- 
azine, whic h later became widely known as 
Sartain’s Magazine.” 


Among the sufferers from the hard times 
in Italy is General Menotti Garibaldi, son 
|of the Itahan hero. Although the General, 


| like the other descendants of Garibaldi, has 


| a state pension of 10,000 lire, he lost 
| much money recently that he was obliged to 
| allow his furniture to be sold last month to 
pay back taxes. The ( 


General is a member 
| of Parliament. 


| the Chicago Or phan Asylum a fund bring- 
| ing an annual income of $300, stipulating 
| that the money should be spent in buying 
| new shoes for all the inmates on October 12, 
|her husband’s birthday. This year 232 
children received new footwear on that date. | 


Interest in the career of Ptre Hyacinthe 
has been renewed by the move 


in his declining days. In arecent interview 
the Pere said that the movement was en- 
tirely spontaneous and that he had not vis- 
ited London for a long time. 


Church, and will be the first of her sex, it is 
said, to occupy such a position. She has 
been studying at the California State Uni- 
versity and at the Hebrew Union College at 
Cincinnati. 





£0 | 


Many years ago Mrs. Mansel Talcott gave 


ment in Eng- | 
land to raise a fund to secure him an income | 


Miss Ray Frank of Oakland, Cal., is to| 
be ordained soon as a rabbi of the Jewish | 


NEW 


} all druggists thrvughout tue world. 
the most widely-known en- | 


Mrs. Neilie Grant Sartoris has ees sived a 
large increase of income since the death of 
her husband. She was already rich, as her 
father-in-law at his death, three 
left her 


London house. 


years ago, 
an income of $35,000 a year and the | 


| 


Librarian John Edmands of the Mercan-| 


tile Library of Philadelphia has pursued his 
calling for forty-eight years. He has had 
charge of the Philade Iphia library for thirty- 
seven years. When he began it had 1: 3,000 


The 


system 


| of classification which he devised has many 
has been made | 
| in use 


important advantages over those previously 
in enabling visitors to ascertain what 
any given 


subject, 
books can be found. 


Patti has written swme ‘* Confessions,’ 
from which it appears that her favorite poet 
is Longfellow; her favorite novelist, Dick 
ens; her favorite pastime, entertaining 
friends, and her favorite flower, none, be- 
cause she loves all flowers: her favorite 
story, her own. 

There 


is 


this section of 
diseases jput 
years 
a great many 


more Catarrh 
the country than all 
together, and until the 
supposed to be incurable. 


in 
other 
last few 


k< vr 


was 


NOV , 
4, laggy 


“ALWAYS. RELIABLE 


—TH 


DUCHESSE 


PRICE | 
Four Large Buttons. 
Kid, Colors . . . 
Four Large Buttons, 
Kid, Black . . 
Five Vedium Buttons, 
Kid, Colors . . . 
Five Medium Buttons, 

Kid, Black . 
Four Large Buttons, Un 
Kid, Colors and Black 
our Medium Buttons, Und 
Kid, Colors and Black 
Seven Hook, Dressed hid 
orsand Black . . ; 
Seven Hook, Undressed i. 
Colors and Black. . 
Mousquetaire, Undressed 
Colors and Black. . : 
Mousquetaire, Dresse d Kid |. 
orsand Black... 
Men’s Two Button 
Men’s Two Clasp ‘ 


s LOVE, 


sed 
ssed 
‘ sed 


d. 


We warrant this glove t 


years doctors pronounced it a local disease,| perfect fitting glove m 


and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantiy tailing to cure with 
pronounced 1 incurable. 
ecatarrh to 


local treatment, 
Science has | proven 
constitutional dise 4m and 
the sretore requires constitutional bie Fd 
Hali’s Catarri: Cure, manufactured by F. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the sot 
constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. it acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

BF. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Le sold by Druggists, 75e. 


be a 


‘Toledo, O. 


Washington, D. C. 
The Washington eXpress, 
York & New ELugland 
Summer-street station daily at 7 P. M. 
carries through Pullman sleepers, and is due 
in Philadelphia at 7.45 A. M., and Baltimore, 
10.30 a. M. and Washington 11.20 A. M. 
Tourists to the West will find this train a 
handy one if they desire to stop off at the 
capital. 


New 
the 


via the 
railroad, leaves 


For Over Fifty Years 


MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


used by mfilions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the chiid, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, anu is the beet 
Seid by 
ibe sure and 
INLSOW’'S SOULHING SYRUP. 


A Ruddy Glow 


chee 4 


2c. a buitic. 


ask fur ‘Ms. W 








on 

and 
is evidence 
that the 3 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 
Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON,.MASS. 
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wearing qualities unsury; 


CHANDLER & GO., Sale Ag 


Winter Street, Boston. 


ACEI, 


j}ions and all troubles of 
| physicians. Send for pa 


| feet 
phiet. Order by mail. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoe 
FOR WOMEN AND NEN 
| Warranted Hand-Mad 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
i 8c Beacon St., Boston, Ma 


| Will annihilate corns, } 
j recommended by our bx 
Sold From Stock or Made to 


re Well-known Patented 


“Comfort” 


TRADEMARK 


Corsets. * 4 


Whole in the back, laced on the 
from bones: still a perfect supp 
that the weight of a// clothing is o 
de ors, recommended by physiciar 

“unsurpassed for ease and healt 
proc ured in Boston of Isaac D. 
Geo. E. Allen, John G. Ford, W 
& Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., La 

| and other retail dealers, as well as 
| sale Houses. If your dealer does! 
| Send for circular, or come to the office, 


| BOSTON Pep wep ag CORSET CO., 
43 West st., Boston. 


Corticelli Silk: 


Prndent purchasers save time and mental friction ty 
Careful discrimination in their select \: 
of sewing materia 


sides— ‘free 


This group shows Slik, Button- Hole 
ed Roll Braid, each bearing the name ‘ 
is a guarantee of excellence. The re; 
brand has been secured by 55 years 
tended by uninterrupted success. W t 
Silk, Twist, and Braid, all of one sh: 
garment and each other, no thoughtfu 
NONOTUCK SILK O0., 18 Summer *' 


of effort, & 
oe 
the 


Hoston, Ma* 


ANDREW J. LLOoY). UPTICIAS 
B23 Westiostwr street, 
u 
B ma. % 284 Be» ston St, 
Avoid mistakes; all ca fs a : 
vid 


FEAOs MARK. TRADE MM, 


Sewing Machines 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buy> 5, 8° 
strictly High Grade Sewing o ne Mesias 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys ony Mag che M 

grade of Machines. suchas Fa‘ orite, Ave 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 05 bYY Ket 
Champton. We show the larx«st store 
any retail heuse in New En-«\a® - 
Needles and Repairs for ail Machine® 


SEWING MACHINE EMP ORIUM, 


N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward "!+ 





any of the 
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guiTH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


nfield Street, 


LOOM 33. 
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cHlT ECTURAL 
ARL ri sea A 
AND 
81: 
JECORATIVE 
133 ; 
ESIGNING 
DES 9 
ding Plans and Specifications. 
1 in gar Charges Are Reasonable. 
AR 
c\LL AND SEE US. 
1.56 jo a a 
” Bair MATTRESS. 
sta 
1.73 aS — 
ste —, a 
\ eee = 
, ir - yas Bae 
» on : th and comfort, sleep on the 
2.28 4 38 A baolutely ure, and the 
1.0 er ¢ vile. Indersed by physicians. 
1.50 . fact .old only by METROPOLITAN 
, : 41k GOOD MPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 
z ‘ 
BIBLIA: 
7 
DBI cal, Classical a.d Oriental 
5 ) irganiof the Egypt and Palestine 
le \ . 
This} n, now in its sixth year, is read 
r 300 rsons each month, and tis the only 


icat \ this country devoted to Egyptology 
‘esearch. Monthly. One Dollar a 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
eavy book paper, with from forty to 
sin each number. Devoted en 
pian History and Archwology. Drs. 
vern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
n Discoveries’ was commenced in 
number, and will be completed in 
Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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OPi'y Morphine 


siabit Cured in 10 











ted RJ STEPHENS Labanon one 

' NO CURE NO PAY 

) 4 NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 
les—free 

SE Wonn cOnLON & co., 

Bigelos 198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
h/ SPECIALTIES : 

CO., 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





ction by 


Solr! at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 


nd for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


‘ Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
“<pe e in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberten Square, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


e, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
noe *10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
burban architecture ; substantial 


Room 6, 





»| streets, Surrounded by houses of the 
mo ed and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
mer, aud warm in winter; near steam and 

‘TS; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 















t. a asing in value, very little ready 

with t juired to purchase these delightful 
: iG mortgages or the purchase mone 

.e HAX ra long time at a very low rate. J. E. 

— ‘AN. 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 

: # TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 

EDITED BY 

r the The Commi 

‘~ mmittee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 

_ , Nt RECORD 1s published monthly in the 

, the a ‘ S the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 

ae a f Clubs and matter pertaining to this 

innnal Subscription 25 cents. 
, J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
ton 











3 Hamilien Place, Boston. 








e and attractive to the eye; located | 


BOSTON 


Extinct Bird. 


It- may be remembered, says the Fort- 
nightly Review, that on the 18th of August, 
1868, the shores of Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia were visited by a disastrous earth- 
quake, by which scores of cities were over- 
ows and thousands of lives destroyed. 
So violent was the quivering of the earth 
that great crags were toppled from the pin- 
nacles of the Andes and the ocean heaved 
into waves of such height that their undula- 
tions swept across the whole of the Pacific 
Ocean. Forty-eight hours after leaving the 
American coast these huge rollers reached 
the longitude of the Chatham Islands and 
broke with disastrous force on thehores of 
Petre Bay. 

These waves, of which there were at least 
three of greater magnitude than the shores, 
swept in on the Waitangit beach, washing 
many yards of the sand cliffs away break- 
ing through the compact belt of karaka and 
ake-ake trees that clothed them, and had 
for generations protected them against the 
inroads of the sea and the force of the wind. 
The latter of these agencies has, during the 
last twenty-five years continued ceaselessly 
to widen the breaches then made in the hills, 
and has already broken down and carried 
away into the country beyond stratum afte 
stratum, in some places down to the lime- 
stone rocks underlying the sand. The hills 
in a few places, however, still present an 
unbroken tace, where the succession of the 
strata can be seen as they existed before 
the tidal waves disturbed the scene. 

The belt of wood on the crest of the sand- 
hills, formerly unbroken along the whole 


length of the shore, stands on a band of | 


dark vegetable soil, whose depth indicates 
that a long period of time has been neces- 
sary for its accumulation. Beneath this 
bed lies a second of more or less friable sea 
sand, several feet in depth, either an old 
elevated sea beach or a drift from a more 
seaward shore. Supporting this stratum is 
a third, in some places 30 to 40 feet thick, 
of hard, pink-colored sand (not sufficient); 
consolidated perhaps — to designated 
sandstone), and it is in this bed alone that 
the bones of the extinct birds, now 
uncovered by the wind, seem to 
tombed. 

Our search was rewarded by finding the 
remains not only of the aphanapteryx, but 
those also of a tall coot and a large and _pe- 
culiar raven-like crow ( Paleeocorax morio- 
rum) equally unknown to have existed in 
any part of the New Zealand region. On 
the shore — but not embedded, so far as | 
could ascertain, in the hard pink sand, be- 
cause they have probably died out more 
recently —I found bones of several other 
birds; of the mountain parrot (Nestor no- 
| tabilis), the lesser owl (Spiloglaux Novee- 


be 


being 


be en 


Zealandie), the small hawk (Harpa ferox), | 


jand of the weka or woodhen (Ocydromus 
| Australis), which are now living in and 
| characteristic of New Zealand, but long ex- 
| tinct in the Chatham Islands. 


Curious Showers. 


M. Peltier has put a frog shower on 
record as having happened within his own 
|experience. He speaks of seeing the frogs 
| fall on the roofs of the houses and rebound 
thence on to the pavement below. A mud 
shower occurred along the Union Pacific 
Railway on the 4th of April, 1892. ‘The 
rain, we are assured, commenced early in 


the day, and soon the south and east sides | 


of all the houses were covered with yellow 
clay. 


| the storm had its windows covered, and the 
headlight was so completely plastered that 


A Union Pacific train which ran through | 


the light was shut in and the train ran in | 
| darkness into Rossville, where the mud had | 


to be scraped off. As far east as Topeka 
|the windows showed that the edge of the 
|mudstorm had extended this far. It 


is 


said to have been even more severe fifty | 


| miles northwest. 

Blood rain and black rain are only va- 
rieties of this phenomenon. Of the latter 
we hear nothing worth speaking of nowa- 
days, but an almost historic shower of this 
sort fell at Montreal in the earlier part of 
this century and enveloped the then youth- 
ful city in a black pall, which must have 


ing that it gave the inhabitants the idea 
that the last day had come, or was, at least 
on the point of coming. 


been worse than a prime London fog, see- | 


‘ Blood’ rain is caused by the presence 


of infinitely little plants, animalcules, or 
minerals in the globules. In one instance 
of a shower that fell at Bristol and in the 
Bristol Channel, the analytical examination 


showed that the red color was due to ivy- | 


| berry seeds. 
|was a prodigy. In the East it was con- 
|nected with the belief that man was pro- 
| duced from blood that fell from heaven. 


In medieval times blood rain | 


COMMONWEALTH. 
REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia MWunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Quven Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide plazza, 
large stable 25x, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating und Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from tastpor , borderedt on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of ro. k wee t can be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, larve old fashioned 
house, bara 72x48, sheds, ete ,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from «pot and village, 
81500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rus 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, Il rooma, pained 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. iiice 
$8,000, $3,000 Gach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct wafer, 2-story brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, >; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove VWiarbor, § acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000, 
% cash, will exchange ior Florida or Or gon 
property. 

Dover, N. ll. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, woo! 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm with on*of the finest orchards in 
the st te, 800 Ualdwin trees covering ll acres, all 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one sea-on, the farm 
coutalns 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 tead stock, enou.b 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pire 
running water from spring on a bill. grand view 
for miles,2 story house. 11 rvoms, 9 feet studded, 
built vy the day of bes! material, piazza, born 
40x00, carriage honuee, tool bouse ant hennery. 
Price 25,500, $2,500 cash. 


Vill Exchange for «a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Villuge residence in Danversport with good 
garaen of one acre, choice truit in variety, |‘ 
stury house, 11 rooms, high etvadded, painted ani 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. #., % mile from sation and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, mude:n house, 10 100ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine builiiog sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
se!!, good soil, w:ll cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
iarge old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2.54". Il’riceonly $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14g miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, miik sol. 
ut door, pie tv fruit, trout brvok, first« la-s build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a «di bath 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,00: 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage nei the sea, 5 rooms and cpen room for 
svorage, as it needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a slight expense will make w 
pleasant summer home. 

Northficld. 

Handsome village reridence, new 2-+tory house 
with tower (-ee physio.) 13 roums aml bath, ho 
and cold wa’er or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet lowe 
from 7 w 10 feet wide, house finished in quartes: 
oak and whitewood, «st $10,000. I rice, #5 000 
cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming‘onr, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
house, 10 rooms, stable nezrly new, clapboarded 
and painted, buth in good condition, garden ot 
one acre with fruit. Price, 5.300. 34 cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, peemty new house, 6 roows, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa:m. 


Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
enough fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hone 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3ex 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
ontv $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., '57 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, en with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a smal! farm. 
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DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ee 


TRADE MARK. 

















InfLeading and Correct§Styles.| 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) ) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026,000.61 
LIABILITIES. ..c.ecc0ces+++ 20,097, 281.07 
$2,328,768.u4 


NLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
4 uet atthe old life rate premium. 

Auaant Cash distributions are paid upon all 
volicies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
‘ash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates and values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8s. F. TRULL,"*Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
iocated, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


GEO, B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Maas. 


European plan, Dining Koom 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


16A-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaur2nt. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., P-op’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 
General or local Agents. $75 


Ladies or g~nts. 
&@ week. Exclurive territory. The 
Kapid Dish Washer. Washes aiiihe 
Oishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses aud dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
tue rest. Briehs, polished dishes, 

8. No scalded 








Rates" 

































durable, warranted. Circulars free 


W. P. HARRISON & ©O., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


- one 


12 
es CEPHALONIA” 


—AND — 


“ CATALONIA” 


New designs in Brass and Iron Bedsteads 
just received by above steamers, await your 
inspection. Any width up to five feet. Fines 
of goods and prices reasonable. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


70 Washington Street, Boston, 
Importers and M'f'rs, Wholesale and Retail. 


THEATRE NOTES. 


One of the best vaudeville companies ever 


organized, Fred Waldmann’s Big Specialty | 


Co., appears at the Lyceum Theatre next 
week. Most of the acts are new in Boston, 
and a number will be seen for the first time 
in this country. The Eddy 
of two gentlemen and a lady, are pronounced 
the most marvelous acrobats ever seen; the 
Jewell Brothers, surnamed the men of mys- 
tery, are said to perform hitherto unheard of 
feats of necromancy and illusion; Richard 


Pitrot, the European mimic, presents a series | 


of remarkable likenesses of celebrities ; Rich- 
mond and Glenroy, the well-known enter- 
tainers, have a new sketch, and Adrienne 
Ancion performs a remarkable act upon fly- 
ing rings; Magee and Crimmins, called the 
men of nerve, show some scientific boxing ; 
Charles Wayne exhibits original dancing 
steps, and Bogert and O'Brien perform upon 
a variety of musical instruments. Some- 
thing new in acrobatic comedy is presented 
by Roberta and Doretta, and Forbes and 
Quinn perform buck dancing to the music of 
mouth harmonicas. ‘The show has been 
making a big hit in New York, and will no 
doubt draw crowded houses to the popular 
Lyceum, which is now apparently on the top 
wave of success. 


The fiftieth performance of Rice's pro, 
duction of “ Venus,” at the Park Theatre 
was fittingly celebrated last Monday evening 
by the distribution of very handsome 
venirs toa throng of patrons who constituted 
of the largest and most enthusiastic 
audiences this playhouse ever had. The 
souvenirs were neatly gotten up in 
book form, containing excellent engravings 
of the librettists, Charles Alfred Byrne and 
Louis Harrison; the composer, Gastav; 

the producer, Edward E. Ricee 
the prima donna, Camille D’Arville, 
half a dozen scenes from the opera. They 
will certainly be much treasured by those 


sou- 


very 


who were fortunate enough to secure them. | 


The engagement of Pauline Hall’s Opera | 


” at the 


Company in their “ Honeymooners 
will be continued for one week 


Columbia 
more. 


as they have made the most emphatic of | 
successes here. ‘lhe doll matinées, which | 
were such an important and charming 
feature of this week’s entertainment, will be 
continued during the coming week, Wednes- 
day and Saturday, and by the advance sale 


Trio, consisting | 


and | 


It is to be regretted that their stay | 
in this city could not have been prolonged, | 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTnr. 


houses have greeted it whenever 
appeared. The company is made up of the 
best people on the vaudeville stage, and 
every member ‘is a star in his or her partic- 
ular line. ‘The bill is said to be long, varied 
and pleasing, and the show is bound to be 
popular and draw fully as large houses to 
the Palace next week as it has to the thea- 
tres in other cities. From all that has been 
said of the company and its merits, it is safe | 


cessful entertainment. 


For Bible Study. 


The Blakeslee Lessons, issued by 
Bible Study Publishing Company, 21 Brom- 
field street, cover, for the year 1894, 
lines of Old Testament History, in 
parts. This series is designed to give, in 
Sunday School and Bible classes, such a 
| view of the external history of the Hebrew 
nation before the coming of Christ as shall | 
| be comprehensive and intellige nt without | 
too great burden of detail. 
ublished in two grades, Intermediate 
Pranraunite, with a Children’s Course, 
two grades, and Old Testament Stories pre- 
| pared by Miss Lucy Wheelock. 





and 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Winstow’s SootHine Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softe ns the gums, 
allays ali pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. Twenty-Five 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throu 
world. Be sure and ask tor Mrs. 

SooTHING SYRUP. 


‘Are You Biuious? 


THEN USE y 


ARSON 
PILLS. 
“Best Liver Pill Made” 


Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADACHE, 
all Liver and Bowel Complaints, Put up in Glass Vials. 
Thirty in a bottle, one a dose. They expel all impurities 
fmt he blood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
using them, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
stamps ; 25 cts igre bottles $1.00. Full iculars free. 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 2 Custom House Boston, Mass. 


yp NSONS 
LINIMENT 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 


By an Old Family Physician. 


Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
Stops Inflammation in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
——-. Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morb Rheu- 


Couche, 4 Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Strains, 
Htustrated Book ree iy 1 
druggists, 


cents a 
hout the 


Winerow's 








| 


*rice, 35 cents; six $2.00, Sold by 
JOHNSON & OO. D, 


REMOVAL. 


for these two performances it is plain that 


the audiences will be very large. 


Next week ‘The New South,’ the beauti- 
ful and interesting American play, will be 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 


seen at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, direct | 


from its 
York City. The main motive 
the easy abuse of the pernicious system of 
leasing convicts to’ cor porations and indi- 
viduals. U pon this thread are strung pearls 
of love, pathos and humor. Mr. Grisner, 
one of the authors, sustains a leading rdle, 
Miss Phebe Davies enacts the heroine. 


Mr. John Graham’s concert at the Hollis 
St. Theatre Sunday Evening, Nov. 26, 
promises to be a re markable event and the 
demand for seats at this early date is most 
encouraging. Besides the Reeves Ameri- 
can Band of Providence, special arrange- 
ments have been made to secure the ser- 
vices of J. W. Kelly the comedian and wit, 
from Tony Pastor’s New York, and ‘ Little 
Tuesday,’ the next wonderful baby actress 
and serpentine dancer. 


One of the difficulties which theatrical 
managers, and particularly managers of 
vaudeville houses, have to contend with, is 
the securing of first-class specialty companies? 
There are many so-called, high- class variety 


one 


troups touring the country, but many of them | 


are high-class. only inname. There are really 
but few first-class vaudeville combinations 
now travelling. One of the very best of 
these is the Rogers Brothers’ Fun Makers, 
which will begin a week’s engagement at 
the Palace Theatre in Boston next Monday. 
This company has made an enviable reputa- 
tion for itself, and the press and public of 
every city in which it has appeared have 
spoken most favorably of it. Crowded 


hundred nights’ run in New| 
of action is 


Boston 


it has im 


g 


to predict in advance a delightful and suc | 


120 Tremont Street, cor. Hamilton Pl: 


DRESS SUITS, $60.00 ; 
(FORMERLY WITH ¥ 


the 


Out- | 
four | 


| 
| 
j 
; 


The lessons are | 


| 


| 
| 


Other Ge 


Desiring Fine Work, Style and Fit, in all the Lat 


College Studenis 


AND 


men, 


C.J. NICKERSON, Tailor. 


SPECIALTIES : 


“ 


Complexion Parlors. 


Mrs. A. LEE. | 


in| Can be“Uonsulted on all Imperfections of 


the Complexion, Free of Charge. 


FACIAL TREATMENTS, 
Removing Wrinkles and other Blemishes, by 


the latest improved methods, 81.00 per treat 
ment. 


Manicuring 


For.Ladies or Gentlemen 


Electric Baths, Chiropody, Pedicure. 
Instruction given by 
Terms very Reasonable. 


MRS. A. LEE. 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


564 Washington St., Suite 47, | 


KELLY 


(opp. the Adams House.) 


& CO., 


e, Bosto 
LONG BOX OVE)! 
. D, SOMERS 


BOSTON MIUSEDY 


Mr. } 


The Famous Pa) 
IN 


Musical Play Without Words 


LWENFANT PRoDIcGUE 


| 


Competent Teachers. | 


| First appearance in this city of the 


(The Prodigal Son, 


“Tt is simply perfect 


--50c.| GLOBE THE TRE 


| Mr 


. JOHN STETSON, 


WEEK OF Nov 


Evenings at 8. Wed. an 


rming Aneag 
actress, 


KATHRINE CLEMMONS, 


| Accompanied by Prancis Carlyle and her 
in the romantic 


fA Lady F Venie 


Grand Venetian Scen 
Nov. 13—WILSON BARRETT 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


Washington St. 


WE Compare 


» near Boylston, 


JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manage. 


Week of Nov. 6'h 


FRED WALDMANN'S 


rratters, bi Specially Sto 


22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON, 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 


| R-etrimmed in the latest Style 


Photographer | 


has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of 
| graphic productions. Our prices are the 


owest 
consistent with good work. 


phsto- 


Come early for your holiday photographs. We | 


have many 
Our studio is central! 

Wuirs & Co., 

cessible by elevator. 

HARDY. 


P. DEVNEY & co. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


The Vatel French Restaurant, 


10 and 101-2 Bosworth St. 
AND ' 
33 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M. 
From 5.30'to 8 P. M. 
Private Dining Rooms. 


Pure [mported Wines and Liquors 


The Restaurant and Wine Department w 
| be under the charge of MR. T .N. GENOUD 


A. N, 





Meals to order at any time. 


pleasing novelties for this season. | 
} located opposite R. H. | 
823 Washington Street, and ac- | 





AMUSEMENTS. 


‘Suffolk Musicales. Rices 


10 Tuesday Evenings 10 
MUSIC HALL. 


The Greatest Musical Course in America. 


First appearance in concert of 
Mme. L. AMES STORY. 
First appearance this season of 
Mme. SOFIA SCALCHI. 
First appearance of 
BLUMENBERG-OSTBERG CO. 
First appearance away from home of 
WEST POINT CADET BAND. 
First appearance of the 
HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
First appearance of 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
Piano Virtuoso. 
First appearance of the 
RUSSIAN CHOIR. 
First appearance of 


| CAMPANINI-MORGAN CONCERT CO 


TWO ORCHESTRAS. 
TWO GRAND OPERETTAS. 


Look in Sunday papers for announcements. 
Prospectus can be had at Box Office. 


Opening Night, October 17th. 


Closing with a Grand Festival Afternoon and Evening. | 


Prices, $4, $6 and $8, for the Course, | 


According to location. 
NO AUCTION SALE OF SEATS. 


| Advance Sale, Monday, Oct. Sth. | 
A. D. FLOWER. Mer. 


Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 
PARK THE ATRE 


Manage 
FE * ay Kapahdipan ss a 


siness Manage? 
Evenings at 8. 


Saturday Matinee at? 


Sith-63rd PERFORMANCES. Ninth Wee 


oan 


Sumptuous pon 
of Byrne 
an a Op 


Von 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING 
Week of Nov. 
ROCERS 
BROTHERS’ 
COMPAN 
OF FUN MAKERS. 


ww 
GRAND CONCERT suND\Y EVE 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSO 


Lot 


Boston’ 8 regis 


Prima Donn 
ILLE DARVILLE, — 


80 Artists. 


Ma 


5th, 


THEATRE 


Evenings at 8. Matinees, \ 


Joseph Grismer and Phoebe Davies 


The New Souk 


TEE rrr ua? 


| Next Attraction — W. H. Power's 
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Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


gov. 4 18h 


| THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 









BLAKESLEE LESSONS. 


For Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. _ 


THE 








' =] I take pleasure in informing my friends 
4 e and the public in general, that I have 
on f ANNOUNCEMENT (Of the South of France) opened a 
; l 1 | nes O FOR 1894 


Custom Tailoring Establishment, 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below State Street. 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


Old Testament 





‘ IN 
OUR PARTS. 


History. 


SURE CURE FOR 
OOUGHS, OOLDS, 
BRONOHITIS, ASTHMA, 


Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash,a full line of 


PREPARED BY 






















And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs.| Foreign and Domestic Woolens 


Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers. I have seoured the 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class out- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance, 
Agents Wanted. JOS. D. ELMS. 


WINCHESTER! 


The highest, driest and healthiest land in Winchester is the part known 
as Hillerest, which lies along the crest of a range of lovely hills command- 
‘ing a magnificent view of the surrounding country. Hillerest comprises 
200 acres or 8,712,000 square feet of fine building land and is beautifully 


-RASTUS BLAKESLEE and Prof. PHILIP A. NORDELL, D.D. 


\ Rev. 


Warranted to Cure. 
EDITED BY 


Prof. CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, 


any sir of Old Testa 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Manufactured By 


D> J. MULLEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Mase, U. 


D. D. 


unter pretation, Newton Theological Institutions 


ms relates to the external history of t paration of 


8. A., 


/ i for Christ as scenin the selection and training ef the chosen 
GUE brod | preparatory to another course on the religious teachings of the 
, | 


Who is the sole proprietor. 
especially those relating to Messianic prophecy. 


The formula of this wonderful medicine was 
personally given to the proprietor by a mission- 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 
France. Sold by all druggists. 


preparation of these lessons, special prominence will be given to 
l element in the narrative, the events of an age being gathered as 
! pi u The material 

ah l be specified in full in the Daily Readings, but the 
\ a ' 4 ‘ } id 4 N Me ht Zi mit ad por ti w 


/ 
ul lie Lene pal « 





nel some conspicuous actor in its scenes, 
lesson 
of that material as a 


It is believed that by confining attention at first to t 
: g 


m and 


wet bring ¢ mnectt meaning of 
he princi- 
more useful outline of Old Testament history can be 


han would be possible by attempting to burden the mind with too 


ts only, 


oa 


rticulars. The details of the different periods can be taken up ani 
| more carefully afterwards. 


-” 
is ine 
' 


lessons will be published in two grades: The /atermediate, designed laid out in lots that vary in size according to the character of the property. 
for classes from ten to fifteen years of age, te Progressive, d-signed for the There are two broad boulevards and many picturesque, winding roads. 


lasse« Thev will be accompanied hy a Children's Course. in two 


Hillcrest lots are large, well shaded with oaks, beeches, maples and pines, 
Lucy WHELLOCK. 


_and every lot presents an extended view of lls, lakes and distant mountains. 
Ideal building lots are sold at reasonabie prices and upon terms favorable to 
ithe purchaser. The finest architects are employed to make designs and 
| plans of houses for Hillcrest. 

Property purchased in a high and sightly locality such as Hillerest 
| cannot fail to be a good investment. This property should be seen to be 
|appreciated. Drop us a postal and we will mail youa plan of Hillcrest 
| property showing the streets, size of lots and the general character of the 


‘land. Address 


n OLD TESTAMENT STORIES, prepared |v M-s 


The outlines of these lessons have been examined and heartily approved by several 
of the foremost Old Testament Scholars in the couatry. 


We invite correspondenc and will freely « 


ens and circulars toall applicants. Address 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 
21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 

















' | A | W 50 State St., Room 50, 
naget, 
: | fi ur s yman, BOSTON, MASS. 
q 2 A | . . 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.'s | Statement of the Condition of the & 
NEW B > | | 
he Autocrat of the Breakfast-| C f B 
(W Table. 0. 0 oston, 
' By Dr. Hi LM ES Holiday Edition. With two | T the Commissioners of Savings Banks AGES 4 to 16 YEARS, 
Portraits and 60 ustrations by OWARD | Y 
teats Prig. A superb gift. 9 vols eroun, Sve $6.40 | in Massachusetts at the Close of 
Business, Oct. 31, 1893. 
Wetters of Asa Gray. : 
1 @ 
RE. - ted cAne joaive Gray. With Por- ASSETS. 
RIUR aT ther ustrations. 2 vols. c y | . 
Manage 34.08 — a | Loans to Corporations, § 718,795.39 Made from All-Wool Fabrics, cut double 
: Manager Pe es ae |} Loans on time, with 
amen of calenae only one of the fore-|_ collaterals. ... . .  1,036,605.83 breasted, each garment seamed throughout with 
y skill. His Letters are highly valuaple for | Ccollateraie  w'. - 1,600,940.20 li louble-stitched and taped, witl 
th Week the rang ‘interest a thelr subiects Le ene nen, double-stitched and taped, with re-enforced 
‘ — a 0} © 0 wir charming| firms . Pe eile 44,715.62 y » we , 
ajada nyle a e very engaging perscuality i ‘ 6 le ee eine seat and knees, making the strongest and most 
‘ ; ailroad bonds , 356,326.73 _ 7? . er ‘fere 2 ice 
ion ioo~ +. Soe ye ty durable Boy’s Suit ever offered to the public. 
Deephaven. Railroad stocks ‘ 5,476.30 . . P 
ones | Sitanellaneous stocks 13,797.50 Every suit warranted and a new one given in 


DY SAE 


RAH i oe ate Bank stocks... .. 62,244.38 
With a aT CEN ET?. | Holiday Edition- ae CORSE exchange for one that rips. 
\ ustrations by C.H.and Mar-| Expense account 17,758 35 


DBURY. A beautiful volume. Crown | ©; : ina 4 mbanks. .. ‘ ; : : : 
| Cash in oftice andin banks . . . .  1,398,100.32 Cloth for repairing with every suit. 


Extra Trousers, bas) { .50. 





An Old Town by the Sea. LIABILITIES 













By Ty > ‘ j 
" * Barr EY ALDRICH. 16mo, #100. Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
IT Mr ai tht book about Portsmouth, which | Surplus Fund ee ee 500,000.000 s 
Vb fp has immortalized under the name Protitand Loss. ... . aialed oa 50,000.00 
7 ath | Undivided profits . faa ae ee 73,794.46 
NG, Ma oll ; | De ponts subject to 
MY Oliver’ » chee ou = « 5 + OB UO, 10681 He 
8s Problem. Certificates of deposit . 151,138.97 , 
A stor . : 3 ‘For payment of cou 
ecial interest to girls, but deligl 3, div 3 296,837.36 6 ( S 4 
eagle. aes <1Tis, ght pons, dividends, etc. . 296,837.36 ) sh t t t 
Th body, by Mrs. Wicety, author of | Sinking funds, rail ed eFed asnington reet, 
Vourt ete “iilas Carol,” “A Cathedral; roads .......- 49,639.57 4s 
, ‘ ustrated, $1.00. Sinking funds, corpo- 
. FAUROMS 5 wk 8,141.09 BOS | ON 
Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by ote —-—- $4,090,943.30 
LNY Dividends unpaid . home ; 1,632.00 








THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO.. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


HOU HTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Dick Horses and Dogs 


| Personally appeared, N. W. Jordan, Actuary 
SHOULD BE SENT TO 


of the American Loan and Trust Company, and 
/ 
549 Albany, cor. Dedham Sts. 


$5,716,369.76 


made oath that the foregoing statement by him 
subscribed is true, to the best of his knowledge 
|and belief. Before me, 
(Signed) CHARLES H. BOWEN, 
Notary Public. 


, BOSTON VETERINARY p We hereby certify that the foregoing state- 4 
Janes —* aida meee ITAL. ment has been verified by the undersigned, a 60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 
nay be had pt any time. Calls night mandeeity of (Pg Boardot Directors of the Ameri- 
or day. can an anc rust Company. 
AOE Ese | 8. E. Pe oD s. ..G N cXTER, 
| Surgeons {EDWARD ©. BECKETT, §. E. Puanopy. Pres, _ F- Gonpon | DExtER, | Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
A ley NIEL D. LEE. J. Q. ADAMS, B. P. CHENEY, 





92 Tremont. OLIVER AMES, 


Ll I 


W. B. THomaAs, 


Isaac T. Burn. CHARGES REASONABLE. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 
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THE BIRTH OF THE SONNET. 


BY EK. G. BENEDICT. 


Beside the southern sea, in days of old, 

Once stood Apollo, with the Graces three, 
The Muses, and their mother Memory— 

In all fourteen—to sing the age of gold: 

And first Apollo’s voice in music rolled, 
Then each in turn sang to the listening sea, 
Till Memory took up the melody, 

And in her thoughtful voice the end was told. 


Thus, then was born the Sonnet. "Tis the lord 

Of all the figments of a poet’s brain. 

f to its fourteen lines he can award 

That order of Apollo and his train 

The God of Song to strike the opening chord, 

While Memory evokes the closing strain. 
Williams Verse. 


MADAME’S STORY. 


A FRENCH-CANADIAN SKETCH. 

{ Madge Robertson in Romance.) 
I asked. 
did she, 
some excite- 


“ And what became of Marie ?” 
“She married, did not ? 
now ? | remember there was 
ment.” 

Madame 
story.” 

“Tell me, Madame,” I begged. 
the story in her own words. [| would that i 
could give her accent. Her English was 
almost perfect,though rather studied and ocea 
sionally confused as to tenses. But her singu- 


she 


sighed. “It is a very long 


I give 


larly pure, clear voice and a faint foreign 
softening of each syllable made her charm- | 


| 


ing to listen to. 
* Well, as I think I told you long ago, 
Marie went away from me for one long year. 
When she was very little, I send her to a 
convent in ‘loronto, and | do not see her 
very often. She grow up so pretty, 
spirituelle, the pale pink face and big eyes, 
Mack eyes, and long, long, 
is beautiful! She sway 


oh, she 
the 


lashes- 
like a rose in 


morning, quite slender, and her small feet | 


do not hurt the flowers. She is a flower 
herself, charming. She come home, and 
the lads in the village are distracted and | 
am too. It is very hard to watch 
She is so quick and so beautiful. She laugh 
in my face and say: ‘Do not fear, my 
mother, Lalways stay with you. As for men, 
I hate ‘em all.’ Then she dance away with 
the pale-pink ribbons flying from the pink 
robe, and the lads follow her every where. 
She read love-stories, novel, she call them, 
and they put strange things in her head, 

“She will not marry the lads in the vil- 
lage, she say, butsome rich man will come 
from the city and take her away, and I, her 
mother, will have plenty of beautiful dresses 
and a maid to wait upon me. Then I scold 
her and say that I do not want these things, 
and she must marry a lad that I shall choose 
for her. Then she dance away, throwing 
the roses at me, and the ribbons fluttering 
everywhere, always ribbons and flowers with 
my Marie, and when she pass, the curling 
hair all tumbling around her, there is always 
a sweet perfume in the air. You remember 
her when she came from the convent?” 

I nod. Who wouldn’t remember that 
wild-rose of a girl, with the daintiest foot 
poet ever raved over, with a slender, lithe, 
ever-dancing, little figure, with her pretty 
gowns following every movement, with her 
glorious, merry black eyes and the sea-shell 
pink on her cheeks. Remember Marie? I, 
who had followed her floating ribbons, had 
picked up the roses she let fall, had been as 
crazy about her as ever was village 
Remember her? Yes, as one reme anbite al 
sprite, a fairy, a delicious dream. | sigh as 
one sighs for departing youth. Those mad 
happy days have nothing to do with me now. 
A moment ago—a day ago— I was bored, 
cynical, blasé, and now I would give my life 
to be danci ing once more through the woods 
after Marie —after flowers and streamers 
and a floating gown catching on the wild- 
rose bushes—after Marie! If once more 
the words could seem as green, the sky as 
blue, a girl as fair as Marie ! 


80 | 


she say to him that I am her mother, and he | 


| 





lad | 


| will have 
Marie. | 
| say quick : 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


bow very low to me and say 

“ «Madame, I love your anaes r, and I | 
write and ask her when I may come and tell 
her mother that I wish to marry her, and | 
she do not answer me, at all, at all,’ and he 
stride very fierce about the room, and Marie | 
put her head on my shoulder and say that 
she love me, her mother, only. And 
ask very quick: 

woW ‘hy you say you love me?’ and Marie 
will not answer. She just put her hands to 
her ears and will not listen to him. I think 
she must be crazy, and I speak hard to her, 
but she just run out of the room. Then he 
go away and say he will come back again | 
that evening. Then | speak to Marie, and 
she say there is another man too, and 
do not know which she like better 


he 


she 
that 


other one better — and it is making her pale 
and thin. Then I am very severe with her 
and tell her it is very wrong; that she can- 
not love either of them, or she would know. 
But she say she think she will marry one of 
them, and | tell her that Mr. Le froy is com- 
ing to-night and she must say either yes or 
no to him, and she say that | will break her 
heart. 

“ Well, in the evening a strange gentle- 
man come, a very fair gentleman with Ly tty 
curly hair, and he ask to se« my Marie She 
look over the stair and she 

‘It is the other one.’ 

Then | am nearly crazy, but 
she will not go to see him till 
come. Perhaps I can tell, she 
I see them both together.’ 

“ When Mr. Lefroy come, vo down the 
stair and there they are, both together, and 
they look hard at each other. We talk a 
little while, and then | say: ‘Gentlemen, 


what is it that you want?’ 


say to me 


Marie say 
Mr. Lefroy 


say es when 


we 


*‘ Marie! 





“And they both say 
And Marie she say : 

“*But you cannot 
not so?” And the 
very angry 

“* You mu-t 


'? 


quick 


both have me. Is it 
one that came last say, 


decide now. which one you 


* Then Marie look 


at him and frown and 
“* Very well then, I decide 
will not have you.’ 

“ Then Jean Lefroy he smile a little, and 
the other one walk out of the house quick 
Lis face like a storm-cloud, and then Marie 
sit down and ery. She will not speak to 
dean Lefroy, although he coax 
hard. She only say that she will stay with 
me, her mother. Then Jean he bow and say 
to me that he hope my health will keep good, 
and Marie stop crying and make him a 
grimace, and he go away,too, They both 
come back, often. But she cannot tell which 
she like best ever, and | am very weary. 
Almost I would be glad that she leave me 
and marry. So one day she tell me that 
next week she will marry, and there is no 


now that I 


tell me which one. I like them both very 
well, and I feel bad, but. she only say, ‘ You 
will see.’ 

“On Thursday she would marry, only 
quiet-like—only those who marry her and 1, 


| her mother, there—and we goto the church 


together. When we get to the church, | 
look to see which gentleman, but I see no 
one. Marie is cool. She ay: 4 Let 
wait. He may be late,’ and she smile to her- 
self. J think itis very strange; but at last 
I see Jean Lefroy come round 
and Marie run to meet him. 
near, I see that he look 


When he come 
oh, horrible! He 


and one of his eyes has a black mark and 
he is lame. He wear no hat and the collar 
and tie are gone. Oh, it is dreadful. But 
I say nothing. I fear Marie change her 
mind again. But it is not so. They 
married, and I make Jean tell me why he 
took so dreadful. ‘ 

** Well, he say, ‘Marie tell each of us, 
separately, that she will marry us to-day, and 





“So she will not marry, and by-and- by a} 


girl from the convent write Marie to visit 
with her at her home, and I am tired and I 
let Marie go. 
I weary for her and she come back. 

I see her, the tears come to my eyes. 
is poe and thin and so quiet. I feel dread- 
ful. Lask her what the matter is, and she 
say ‘ Nothing at all.” But I, her mother, 
know better, and I watch and wait. One 
day a letter come for her, and it is a man’s 
handwriting on the envelope. Marie take | 
it and say nothing at all. Then I feel bad, | 
very bad, that my little girl have a lover 
and that I, her mother, know not of it. 
After a long time she tell me his name. It 
is Jean Lefroy, and she knew him at 


When 


She 


the 


when I see him I smile, not knowing that he 
has her promise too, and when he see me he 


| hold the head high, not knowing “ne I shall 


She stay one whole year, and | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


marry her. So all the week we nearly have 
our fight but I never toueh him till well last 
night Marie write us both and say that she 
will marry the one that will get to the 
church first. We both get the note at the 
same time, and I see that he is getting ready 

“arly and I hurry, too. When he leave his 
house, I leave mine also and all the way we 
try to keep each other back. It is 
hard work, and two hours after we leave the 


| homes we have not get further than the first 


| corner. 
| not get past 


house of her friend, and he tell her he love | 


her, and Task herif she love him — although | 
I think it not right that I do not choose for | 
her—and she say she do not know. But 
one day Mons— Mr. I Lefroy come and say : 

“+ Why you not write me, Marie?’ and 


Soon we start to run, but we 
ach other, and then he 
hold of me, and then we fight some more. 
But soon I tear his coat bad and he cannot 
wear it and then his vest, but Madame will | 
}pardon me that I cannot tell her all that 
jhappen. At all event, we have to go home | 
to get the clothes and I get here first.’ 
Madame paused, and | knew her story was | 
te. 


catch 


US | ruined leaves that the bitter cold of winter 


| and 


| give 


‘And were they happy 
Madame?” I asked. “ It is hard to imagine 
Marie settling down quietly.” 

Madame sighed. 

“It is a lomg story,’ 


she said. 


THE SKIES IN NOVEMBER. 


rue METEOR 
MER—THE 


MOVEMENTS 


MARTIN'S 
THE 
PLANETS. 


ZONE-—ST. SUM- 


PHASES OF MOON— 


OF THE 
[From the New York Times.] 

The great feature 
vember 


that distinguishes No- 
from other months is the fact that 
during that month the earth plunges through 
the meteor zone, whose perihelion rests upon 


; | the portion of her orbit that she passes about 
when one of them is there that she like the | 


November 13. This zone is an immense 
ellipse, containing an innumerable number 
of meteors, which make a 
about thirty-three years. The earth on 
ordinary years does not encounter the great 
shoal or swarm, but every thirty-three years 
she passes through the midst of it, and there 
is a superb display of celestial Py rotechnics. 
The meteors are spreading far and wide 
through the zone or ring, 
dicate that, in the distant future, they will 
fill every of it. When this takes 
place the showers will be 
equalized that is, there 
showers every year, while 
play will diminish. 
The following little 
vember meteors has 1 
called the Romance of a Comet. In the 
year 126 of the Christian era a stray comet 
made a visit to the sun’s domain, coming 
from the infinite depths of space, and in- 
tending to return tothem.  I[t chanced to 
come too near Uranus, when the great 
"| planet made it a prisoner by force of at- 
traction, changed its orbit into an ellipse, 
it has ever since continued to wander 
the limits of the solar system, and 
about three grand exhibitions to ter 
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more 
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fire and shooting stars millions will 
darting toward the earth. The tiny 
are called Leonids, because their 
radiant point is in the constellation of Leo, 


the lion. It is well to look for 


by the 


them about 


the 13th, for the earth captures every year | 
|a few stragglers along the path. 


They are 
easily known, for they move swiftly, have a 
greenish or bluish tint, with vivid and per- 
sistent trains. 

The speed of the sun in November dimin- 
ishes perceptibly, for the rate at which it 
now moves is somewhat more than double 
that which it will have at the close of the 
September and October both show 
afar higher velocity of movement, as the 
difference in declination is only about 7 
degrees for November, the motion geting 
gradually slower as the winter sol+tice is 
neared. 

While we can no longer enjoy the splen- 
dors of the summer’s sun, which give such 
vividness and depth to every variety of hue, 
and while we are made aware by the rain of 


is not far away, there is still a period of warm 
weather, when we watch with increasing 
sadness the light of day as it goes slowly 
forth. ‘To this little respite has been given 
Martin’s Summer, 
because it occurs near the time of St. Mar- 
which falls on November 11. 

To us in America it is more familiarly 
Indian Summer, and, while some 
authorities fix the time of its coming to be 
in October, after the frosts which commonly 
take pee during the latter part of Septem- 
ber, the period most generally assigned is in 
November, from the custom of the Indians 
to avail themselves of this delightful time 
for harvesting their corn. It is a bland and 
genial time, in which the birds, insects, and 
plants seem to feel a new creation. The 
sky, in the meantime, is generally filled with 
a haze of orange and gold, intercepting the 
direct rays of the sun, yet possessing enough 
of light and heat to prevent sensations of 
gloom or chill, while the nights grow sharp 
and frosty, and the necessary fires give 
cheerful forecast of the soeial winter even- 
ings near at hand. 

November has its own moon three out of 
the four weeks, and is not obliged to content 
itself with a left-over from the previous 
month for more than the first seven or eight 
days of its allotted space on the calendar. 
On the 16th there is phase of first quarter. 
The full moon on the 23d finds Luna well 
up in northern declination, and she will be | 
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a ed only by Jupiter and Saturn. her gates, to and beyond the borders of New 
in know little coneerning the} England, controlled and operated for her 
I - travels on the system’s remot- benefit and interest. 





We should then be quick to recognize 
the importance of Mr. McLeod’s work, and 
generous in our support of his nndertakings. 
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FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 




















vr on the delight of the dis-| 
egesting doubts as to its Has stood ey v _ ofrealm Period- 
. cn terature,. 
ind certainly the Greek record | : blish! hi f ' : 
lvage tre sono Sa sity h establishing this magazine its founder 
AS salvage trom antiquity,’ whether | sought to present in convenient form a history 
' or a manuscript, a tomb or a| of the world’s progrers by selecting from the 
+ «o invariably unsullied as to | Whole wide field of EUROPEAN PERIODICAL | 
ler from the most stringent | LITERATURE the best articles by 
if : os s cre i 
\ s THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS | 
; nd this latest prize of in every department |: 
has waxed so warm, indeed, Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
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" Fiction and Poetry. 
who to classical learning adds the Bs : SETAE RR 
‘ ess appropriate qualification of ana- | A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
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* fthe Antigone illustrate, so far as| Published WrrkKty at $8.00 a year, free of | 
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89 STATE STEET. 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE. 


Real Estate bought and sold in| Cared for, and Rents Collected. 
all parts of Boston and suburbs. 


MORTGAGES 


TO LET. placed at 4, 41-2, and 5 per cent. 


Houses, Suites and Tenements.| on city and suburban property 


LESTER H. 1A'THAM, 
FISKE BUILDING. 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Topry. 
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FREDERICK E. 
EDITORS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


DWARD E. HALE. GOODRICH 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and 
we desire to make them yet closer. 


Hence 
This > Unusual * Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription 
(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 
an enlargement ; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would 
be $8.00 to $10.00. 


This You Get Absolutely 


The ComMMoNWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading maticr. Its editors, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 
ture, science and art, 

To obtain this crayon (satisfa 
only to enclose to us a photograph, with the price of subscription 
%2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from 
the photograph which you send. ; ; ; : . ; 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bosworru STREET, from 
where all pictures will be shipped. 


Address, 


The Commonwealth Publishing Go. 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ction guaranteed) you have 


AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. —__ 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Real 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


For New Subscribers | 


To any one sending the name of a New 
Subscriber for Toe ComMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will 
mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Oct, 24, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
vA BON. CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WES’ 


6.4 
9.00: 
11.30 ¢ 


M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
bud Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
a and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Fie 
P.M, DAILY EXPRESS, with th Bleep 


3 .O iy C “ni to Chicago and St. 
LY EXPRESS, with Sleep 


7 .0O |. ing €. Ae oo 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 .0O A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
Paras Parlor Car to Burlington. 


10, 30% MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Gare ‘to Montreal. 
3 .O ACCOMMODATION to Rut 


ak Vt. 
eG O P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping 
Cars to Montreal. 

Time-Tables and further information on ap- 
plication. 
. R. WATSON, Gen’ P ino Ag. 
Boston 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 





“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Goprrey, | 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, | 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, | 


At all their Stores. 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E.S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON STREET. 


ADY just returned from Chica o- would 
wake to ehaperon four young ladies to the 
A tke Ex position. of refe: ences given 
and required. For further particulars, address 
Gea ron, Office of Bosion Commonwealth, 25 
m field St. 
OBESITY BELTS 
LASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | TORY IN US 
Dkr. PHELPS, 
Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


Perfect F TRUSSES, 
Tun MOsT — 
20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 





MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- | 


TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture ere Holland and Tint Shades. | 


J.B. aavaine’. UPHOLSTERER 


741 Tremont St. tween 


Bet 
Rutland and Coucord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EPWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 





Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Have Been 


THE 


WHITE IS KING Their Fur De 


Before you buy, find some happy 
the White; 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 


White Sewing Machine Qo. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











Is sold to the 


World. 


Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 





Sold. 


possessor of 
ask them how they like it, and the 
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and CABINET-MAKER, 


—J APANE SEK PIELLLIE PI EEL LS 


—DAGESTAN 


PERSIAN 
BYZANTII 


We have just opened a fine lot of Japanese Rugs i: 


NE SIASIISISSSGSS Se 


and dark effects equal in appearance to the finest specim: 


at $12.00 each. 


Size 9 ft. x 12 ft. 


Carpets, 


Also, 


a fine line of Persian and Dagestan Rugs, antiqu: 


at $10.00 each. 


Size from 3 to 4 ft. to 5 to 6 ft. 
of 


Byzantine, 


the most 


offer 


For the 


American Rugs, 


purpose introducing artistic and 


the we will them for 


less than cost. 


Worth 
$6.75 
9.00 

11.25 
14.00 

17.75 
21.00 
24.75 
28.00 


N« 
85.00 
6.67 

8.33 
10.00 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 


Size 
3ft.xoft 
3ft.x12ft. 
sft.x15ft. 
6ft.xoft. 
7ft.6in .xoft. 
oft.xoft. 
oft.x10ft.6in. 
oft.x12ft. 


Ww 


Simplicity of design and coloring distinguished these rugs 


| others. 


N. B. tn ordering by mail please mention the “Commonwealth.” 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


| 


College Library -- 
ag-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’. Spa. 
H RAWF ORD SHOE a@°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
T ag Under the United States Hotel. 
ag-20-24 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 


ae°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


998, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


"7% Guaranteed. 
THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Boston 


Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 
PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 
DIRECTORS. 


| CHARLES J. NOYES, P lent H CHA " uw 
on. ABLES 2 MOVES. residen om, OS e WIT LAM PORTER. | Treasurer 
FREDERICK MILI n. JOHN awh L ' UTLER 

Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor. RGE R. CLARKE, Architect 


Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO 
"An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation. 
iF ull information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
EDWARD G. MESERVE, 31 Milk &t., 








Boston. 


McINTOSH 


& Coe. 


CHILDREN’S AND GIRLS’ 
WINTER GARMENTS and COSTUMES. 


Which they are offering at an advance on cost conforming with that disposition 
Is now also fully assorted, their gar- 


to economize at present prevailing. 
ments and small furs advantage- Inviting and (hea) 


partment ously purchased, will be found both 
FRENCH BROADCLOTHS. 


A beantifal variety of Fall and Winter shades, already sponged, light weight, 52 in 


$2.75 A YARD. 
EXAMINATION INVITED, 


2314 Boylston Street 


A Urawtord Shoe § 


Is the only place in the world 
where you can buy a pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 











